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American Philological Association, 

1875-6. 



AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



New York, Tuesday, July 18, 1876. 

The Eighth Annual Session was called to order at 3 o'clock p. m., 
in the Chancellor's Koom of the University of New York, by the 
President, Professor Albert Harkness, of Brown University, Prov- 
idence, K. I. 

An address of welcome was made by Chancellor Howard Crosby, 
Chairman of the Local Committee, to which the President replied. 

The Secretary presented a report from the Executive Committee, 
announcing that the persons whose names follow had been elected 
members of the Association: 

Professor B. H. Engbers, Mt. St. Mary's Seminary, Cincinnati, 0.; Mr. L. H. 
Buckingham, English High School, Boston, Mass. ; Dr. Alexander Neischmann, 
Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. ; President D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. ; Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
rersity, Baltimore, Md. ; Mr. E. G. Sillier, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. ; Professor Lawrence Bust, Kenyon College, Gambier, O.; Mr. A. Duncan 
Savage, Rhinecliff, N. Y. ; Mr. Joseph Aldcn Shaw, Highland Military Acad- 
emy, Worcester, Mass. ; Dr. John G. Shea, New York City. 

The Treasurer presented his report, showing the receipts and 
expenditures of the past year to be as follow: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance in treasury, July 13, 1875, ..... $832.10 

Fees of new members and annual assessments, ... 340.00 

Interest, ........ 74.38 

Sales of publications, ....... 21.75 

$1,268.23 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing Transactions, 1874, ...... $357.90 

Printing Proceedings, 1875, ...... 145.92 

Postage, expressage, stationery, etc., - - - - - 71.89 

$575.71 
Balance in treasury, ....... 692.52 

$1,268.23 
An investment of $500 is not included in the balances of this report. 
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On motion, Professor A. C. Kendrick and Professor Thomas D. 
Seymour were appointed Auditors of the Treasurer's report. 

The Secretary read a paper by Professor W. W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., on ;i Verses 453-455 of the 
Antigone.'" 

ovfii G-&&VF.IV Toaovrov (MflTJV ra oa 
Kijpvyfiad' bar' ayoaftTa mmj>a?.TJ i?euv 
vofufm 6'vvac&ai fivyrbv bi'ti' vKeo^oa^elv. 

In this pnper I wish to suggest, as a question for scholars to consider, whether 
we cannot make these verses mean what we nil want to have them mean — 
viz. : that Antigone herself cannot transgress the laws of the Gods on the authority 
of a human proclamation — by considering -dvriTov bvra (sc. riva) as the subject of 
ixiQfipa/ielv, and referring it to Antigone in the sense of "one who is a mortal" 
(like myself). In Eurip. Med. 1017, 1018, we have: 

nhrnc fi6\nj uv ouv aireCuyTJS tikvuv. 

KOvtyuQ 0tpe*v xyij fivr/Tiiv bvra cu/^0o(>dc. 

Here 6vrjrbv bvra (sc. rtvd) refers impersonally to Medea, in the sense "one 
who is a mortal," i. e. " like you," very much as I have supposed it to refer to 
Antigone in the passage in question. 
This view is strongly supported, I think, by AE9CU. Agam. 923, 924 : 

£V 770tKI?.0/C <$t' # V 1) T 6 V OUT a KOfj.ZGlV 

(iaivuv, Efinl fiev ouoa,uwc avev tpofiov. 

Here i9w?roi> bvra is clearly taken as I propose, and i/iol makes it absurd to supply 
i/ii. It is dearly "a mortal like myself." Unless it is thought that the gender 
of -dvijTuv bvm here would have been changed if the speaker had been a woman, 
we can hardly object on the ground of gender to the interpretation proposed for 
the same words in ihe Antigone. And yet it seems to be entirely on this ground 
that all editors (I believe) since Erfurdt have referred the words to Creon, thus 
making Antigone abandon her own justification to charge Creon with impiety. 
But what act of impiety has Creon yet attempted to justify on the ground of his 
proclamation 1 Thus far, the proclamation itself is his latest offence. It is far 
different when Antigone declares that she could not consider Creon 's proclama- 
tion sufficient authority to justify her in defying the laws of the gods. 

Dr. George R. Entler, of Franklin, N. Y., read a paper on " The 
Origin of the Hebrew Article n." 

The theory which derives the article from Sn, as B^I^H for tfpXHH, the final 
liquid ; being assimilated to the initial letter, which takes the da</< sh-forte, lias 
fouiid advocates in Ewald, Gescnius, Uhleman, Stuart, and Bush ; but it is more 
in keeping with the piinciples of correct philology, and with the teachings of the 
older grammarians and of Nordheimer and Green, that the article is a derivative 
of the personal pronoun a>,r\, which is also derived from the verb of existence 
nir\ ^ nyi. There are a few instances in which the i is retained; as IT for 
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T71, yo\ for yti\. In Eccles. ii. 22 anil Nch. vi. 6 the ) is restored in the 
participle Din, as it is also in the imperative HIH in Gen. xxvii. 29, and 
'in Is. xvi. 4. In Eccl. xi. 3, in the future, the \ is restored and n changed 
into N : 8WT, the root corresponding to the exact form assumed by the pronoun. 
The i is retained in the cognate dialects : in the Chaldee i"Pn for iTI"!, Syriac 
hevo, Samaritan lievo. As the labial y is the essential part of the verb of exist- 
ence, the initial and final weak letters are necessary to its completion. In forming 
the second person singular masculine, the lingual rt alone is to be employed. In 
Greak we have aii, Doric t'v, Latin tu, Gennan.rfu. The labial i is an ingredient 
element in all the Semitic and also in the principal Indo-European languages, 
which employ the labials 6, v, f, to express the idea of existence ; e. g. Sanskrit 
b'hu, Persian budan, Russian bhnt, Latin /mi, German bin, Knglisli be. Bopp has 
shown in his Vergleir.henile Grnmmatik, ,' and also Professor Ilarkness in his article 
on " The Formation of the Tenses for Completed Action in the Latin Finite 
Verb," that the labials appear in the imperfect, future, and perfect of the verb 
amo: e. g amabam, amubo, amavi. The labial v in ama-vi is a compound of fui, 
corresponding to the Sanskrit usa. The i of the root m is changed into its 
corresponding < ou account of its heterogenous vowel , : as in ~\^\ for ilSl. Thus 
the personal ]ironoun N'D is a derivative of the verb of existence Din, the i 
taking the vcwcl «, and the x taking the place of n. I" Gen ii. 19, xx. 7, 
xxiv. 65, the personal pronoun is substituted for the verb : e. g. OE', J«n ' his 
name was.' It is claimed that neither the Arabic personal pronoun (hiiwa) nor 
the Hebrew "7 is employed in the formation of the definite article. The Arabic 
article al is formed from the preposition le and the prosthetic ulif; and the 
demonstrative and relative pronouns are derived from the personal pronoun 
Antra. In the Hebrew the article H is derived from the personal pronoun as has 
been shown, and the demonstrative pronoun is from the preposition 7 'to,' 
' towards,' ajul the prosthetic N ; so that we have *7X these, with H . affixed, thus 
HTN. But in the formation of the Arabic demonstrative pronoun huza, is a com- 
pound of huwa and za; the vav of huu-a is changed into alf as it is accompanied 
by the vowel fetha (a), which is displaced as indicated by a perpendicular felha: 
h,iza for Imivaza. Hut the Arabic relative pronoun is formed from the article 
al and the demonstrative huza, the ha being displaced on account of the le taking 
tashditl in order to pre>erve the initial mixed syllable; and final ulif is changed 
intoyit, being preceded by the vowel kesaa (i). We have thm'alluzy = alhazy. 
Now as the Arabic article al is not an element of the demonstrative pronoun 
huza, which is made up of the personal pronoun huiva and za, it is evident that 
the Hebrew article was not originally ^Pl, as the "7 is employed in the formation 
of the demonstrative plural. 

Professor S. S. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, read a paper on "A Supposed Mutation of I and u." 

This paper attempted to show that there is no mutation of / to u in going from 
Latin fuls-us to French faux, fausse, from bdUamum to baume, etc., where A (of 
arm} merely closes to independently of I, as in sal-ix, sank (where / remains), 
or as in uiuiiri, motirir; mvcere, mouvoir. The facts remain the .«ame, whether 
the an is regarded as the vowel 0, or as representing a diphthong in some of the 
dialects. In old French the au and / might be concurrent, as in saltus, sault, 
modern saut. 
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Professor W. D. "Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
read a paper on "The System of the Sanskrit Verb." 

The system of forms constituting the verb in Sanskrit is less generally and 
clearly understood than it should be. The fault lies in great measure with the 
Hindu grammarians, and with the influence exerted by them upon their European 
successors. The Hindus arrived at no clear appnhension of the distinction 
between mode and tense; and the sense of historical relation and of proportion 
is wanting to them here as almost everywhere else. By the aid of the kindred 
languages, and especially by the labors of men like Curtius and Dclbriick, the 
aspect of the subject has 1 een much changed ; but the results of such labors are 
hardly to be found as yet in the grammars : the latest of these (M. Mullcr's) even 
retrogrades in some respects from Bopp's, and appears to rejoice in renewed and 
heightened subserviency to Hindu ideas and methods. 

It is believed that a scheme of arrangement like the following, with a few 
added explanations, will contribute to a better comprehension of the Sanskrit 
verb as a system. The example selected is the root bku, ' be,' and there is given 
the first person singular of each of the ten sets of personal forms recognized by 
the Hindus as milking up the conjugation of the simple verb — and each in its 
active and middle form, as distinguished by the constant difference of personal 
endings — along with those participles which attach themselves directly to the 
teuse-systems. 

Synopsis of Conjugation of the root bhu, 'be.' 



PEBF. STST. AOR1ST SYSTEMS. 

Simple Aoriat. S-Aorist. 
babhfi'va 

bhuya'sam 



PKES. STST. 

Active. 
Indicative, bhavimi 
Optative, bhaveyam 
Imperative, bhivini 
Participle, bhiivant babhfiva'is 
Aug.-Pret., abhavam abhflvam 

Middle. 
Indicative, bliave babhfive 

Optative, bhaveya 
Imperative, bh&vfii 
Participle, bhavam&na babhuvana 
Aug.-Pret., abliave 



FUTURE SYSTEMS. 

Old Future. Periphr. Fut. 
bhavishya'mi bliavita'smi 



bhavisbyant 
abhaviehyam 



bhavishiya 



bhavishye 



bhavita'he 



abhavishi 



bhavishyamana 
abhavisbye 



I. The Present-System corresponds closely to what is called by this name 
in the Greek verb, consisting of a present tense (having "primary" endings), 
along with its modes and participle and with an augment-preterit (with "sec- 
ondary" endings), or so-called " imperfect." Of modes, there is an optative and 
an imperative ; and the first persons of the latter are really a relic of the sub- 
junctive, of which the whole inflection is found abundantly preserved in the 
earlier dialect of the Vedas. This system of forms is in only a small class of 
verbs made directly from the root; in most, it comes from a secondary " base," 
or extension of the root ; and the best opinion now holds this base to be in gen- 
eral a derivative noun, so that the forms are by origin denominative : in the verb 
taken as example it is bhdva. There are a considerable number (toward a dozen) 
of ways in which the base of the present-system is formed from the root ; all of 
these have their analogues in the related languages (especially the Greek), but 
they are more definite and regular in Sanskrit than elsewhere. In the Vedic 
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dialect, especially, the same root not seldom makes two or more present-systems, 
on as many different bases. According to the mode of formation of the present- 
base, the Sanskrit verbs are divided into so many " conjugations," or " conjuga- 
tion-classes." Hence the present-system is ordinarily called the " conjugational 
tenses," or the "special tenses"; and their bewildering variety of detail, coming 
at the threshold of the Sanskrit conjugation, is an especial difficulty to the 
learner. With the details of their formation we have here no concern. 

II. The Perfect-System is, with minor discrepancies, formed in the same 
manner from all roots ; it is characterized, as in Greek, by a reduplication and a 
somewhat peculiar system of (prevailingly primary) endings. It is called 
"perfect" in compliment to its analogy with the Greek perfect: in actual use, 
in Sanskrit, the " imperfect," "perfect," and "aorist" tense3 are so many undis- 
tinguishable, or hardly distinguishable,* past or preterit tenses. In the Vedic 
dialect the perfect shades off, on the one hand, into the conjugation-class of 
reduplicated presents, and, on the other hand, into the intensive conjugation, 
and it often requires to be rendered as a present ; and, in virtue of this relation, 
it has also a certain number of mode-forms there, and Delbruck (Altindisches 
Verbum) even assigns to it a few forms of an augment-preterit, and calls them 
' ' pluperfect " ; but it is, at the best, a bastard formation ; the Sanskrit verb has 
not at any pcrio'd real modes of the perfect, or a real pluperfect. 

III. The Aorist shows, up to a certain point, a very close analogy with the 
Greek. Thus, there are two general modes of formation, corresponding to the 
Greek first and second aorists. The one (Gr. 2d aorist) is a simple augment- 
preterit from the pure root, or from the root with added union-vowel only (like 
l^iiv, Irauov) : a simpler preterit than the so-called " imperfect," and without 
corresponding present. The other (Gr. 1st aorist) has for characteristic an added 
s, of uncertain origin (usually regarded as coming from the root as, 'be') ; but, 
unlike the uniformity of the Greek, it has four sub-varieties of form. Often (as 
in the example, bhu) the active aorist is of the one formation and the middle of 
the other ; and in the Veda the irregularities are even much greater. In the 
Veda, too, modal forms, especially of the simple aorist, are abundant; in the 
classical Sanskrit only relics of them remain : the most important of them being 
the so-called " precative" or " benedictive." This is really an optative of the 
aorist, and is so classified in the scheme, though it possesses also some as yet 
unsolved peculiarities of ending ; in the active it is always a simple-aorist mode ; 
in the middle, always an s-aorist one (hence by no means always agreeing, as in 
our example, with the indicative aorists). 

IV. Of the two Futures, the one, in sy&mi or ishydmi, is the old Indo- 
European future. It has an augment-preterit, of very rare occurrence, known as 
the "conditional," and standing to it in the relation of our would be to will be, or 
French serais to serai. The other future is the most recent of all the verbal 
formations, being entirely post- Vedic : it is made by adding the present tense of 
as, ' be,' to a derivative noun of agency in tar. It has no modal forms ; and 
modal forms 'are only of the rarest and purely sporadic occurrence as belonging 
to the older future. 

There are, as the scheme shows, three participles belonging to the tense-sys- 

* DelbrOck is on the point of bringing out the results of a detailed examination of their 
relations in Vedic use, and expects to be able to establish among them a certain degree of 
distinction. 
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terns : a present, a perfect, and a future. The " passive" (or, in neuter verbs, 
simply " past") participle in ta (hhutd, ' been') is from the simple root; the future 
passive participles, or " gerundives," are also purely adjectival derivatives (in 
part of secondary formation) from the root. A single infinitive in turn (bhdvitum, 
'to be'), and a "gerund" in tvd (bliutca', 'having been') complete the whole 
scheme of the simple verb. 

The Sanskrit uses its "middle" forms in passive sense also, except in the pres'- 
ent-system, where there is a peculiar base, in yd, analogous with the other bases 
of this system, and closely akin with one of them. The peculiar passive is thus 
hardly more than an additional "conjugation-class," parallel with the active- 
middle one from the same root. And not a little of the same character or aspect 
belongs to the other derivative conjugations : the desiderative, the intensive, 
even the causative. In all these, forms outside the present-system are rather 
sporadic and of recent make. The causative, to be sure (to which, it is to be 
noticed, a distinctively causative sense so weakly clings that the Hindu gramma- 
rians treat the formation also as an erdinary conjugation-class), has got attached 
to it, rather accidentally, an aorist of peculiar formation, a reduplicated aorist, 
which is tolerably abundant in the Veda. But of the peculiar periphrastic perfect 
eckoned as belonging to all these derivative conjugations (bhdvaydmcakdra, 
etc., ' he caused to be,' lit. ' he made a causing-to-be'), there is not a single example 
in the Rig- Veda, and only one in the Atharvan. And futures in the Vedic 
Sanskrit are nearly as rare. 

In actual occurrence, indeed, the forms of the present-system everywhere 
greatly predominate* Even in the Rig- Veda they form three quarters of all 
(the finite or personal forms); and later the proportion grows still more unequal : 
in the Caknntala, for example, they are as eight to one ; in Manu, as twenty-five 
to one. This helps to give that peculiar conspicuousness to the " special tenses" 
which makes the Sanskrit verb seem so unlike the Latin and the Greek. 

The perfect and the aorist, in the Rig- Veda, divide nearly equally between 
them the remaining quarter, the simple aorist being more than twice as frequent 
as the saorist; futures are infinitesimally few (only twenty). In the later texts 
the aorists almost disappear; in Manu, the Cakuntala, the Nala, and the Bhag- 
avad-gita, all together, there are less than fifty aorist forms. The future grows 
decidedly more common later ; but the conditional is, through the whole history 
of the verb, the rarest tense of all : the Rig- Veda presents but a single example, 
the Atharvan not one ; in all the texts specially examined, indeed, there are but 
seven instances of it (in a total of 35,000). 

The Secretary read a communication from the Rev. Robert Ellis, 
B. D., of St. John's College, Cambridge, England, entitled " Observ- 
ations on Dr. Trumbull's ' Numerals in North American Indian 
Languages.' " 

" On perusing some of Dr. Trumbull's valuable contributions to £he science of 
American languages, I found," writes Mr. Ellis, "that one of them [Transac- 
tions, 1874, pp. 41-76] was written in opposition to my own view, that numerals 
are generally derived from names for 'finger,' or some similar member of the 

♦See the Tables at the end of Prof. Avery's article on Verb-inflection in Sanskrit, Journ. 
Am. Or. Soc'y, x. 219 et teg. 
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human body. This has led me to give some further consideration to the question 
of the origin of numerals, with especial reference to America; and it may, per- 
haps, conduce to a better knowledge of the subject, if I examine some of the 
explanations which my opponent has given of certain numerals, and particularly 
of those numerals which, in his opinion, contain no names at all for ' linger,' &c." 

Of the two Algonkin names for 'one,' Dr. T. regards one (Missachu. riqut, 
Chip, ninjolo, Cree nikut 'some one') as "probably of earlier origin than finger- 
counting." That ne is a demonstrative pronoun in Algonkin affords, in Mr. 
Ellis's judgment, but a slight foundation for such an opinion, and if, as is always 
necessary in comparative philology, we make the field of enquiry sufficiently large, 
we shall have little difficulty in perceiving that such 'ones' as ne-qut and nin-golo, 
with the Adaihe nan ens of Louisiana, belong to a class where each of the two 
elements implies a limb or member of the human body, and that it is probably 
as 'finger,' or ' hand-bone,' that they have come to signify 'one.' Such at least 
would be the writer's inference from the Soutli American parallels to these North 
American words, as those parallels have been collected by hiiu, chiefly from the 
vocabularies of Martins, in his Ethnojraphie Amerika's. "If the Chippeway 
ningolo ' one' be = Macuni nhimco'o ' finger,' it cannot well ' be of earlier origin 
than finger-counting'; nor can we assent at once to Dr. Trumbull's axiom (p. 
45) : 'Admitting the original unity of American speech, it is yet certain that its 
division into widely separated families must have preceded the origin, not of 
numerals only, but of the verbal or nominal roots from which names of numerals 
in the several families were derived.' Why so? It is a matter of common 
observation that the uncivilized and uneducated count by the aid of their hands 
and fingers ; and, if I may borrow an example that will be familiar to us all, in the 
play of Henry V., the first words in our language that Katharine of France learns 
are ' hand,' ' fingers,' and ' nails.' But, setting aside such obvious illustrations 
as these, surely a principle like that of Dr. T. ought to be settled by induction, 
and not by assumption. We. ought to compare the numerals themselves in 
widely separated families, and thus judge a posteriori instead of a priori." Mr. 
Ellis proceeds to do this, for the first three numerals, comparing the Algonkin 
with other North and South American names, particularly with the Cotoxo of 
Brazil. 

Referring to Dr. Trumbull's explanation of names for 'two,' as derived, 
apparently, from roots denoting separation or distinction, as 'that,' 'the other'; 
likeness, equality; 'putting to' or 'putting with'; coupliug, pairing, or the like — 
Mr. Ellis " cannot believe that an uncivilized mind invariably names the abstract 
before the concrete, or that savage tribes cannot begin to count until they have 
thus devised a score of terms expressive of various abstract conceptions." Other 
reasons forbid his acceptance of the derivation of Dakota nape ' hands' from nnpin 
' a pair, they two' ; "for the elements in each case, n-, p-, are limb-names, found as 
such in a vast number of words in Riggs's Dakota Dictionary" and (as is shown 
by an appended table) in many other American languages. 

The ;j element has, in several instances, been followed by a t element, as in (S. 
A.) Machacali pata ' foot,' Patacho pata ' bone,' and Cariay pata ' nail,' etc. By 
prefixing this t element, instead of the n element, to the p element, we may 
obtain as ' one-one ' or, ultimately, as ' finger -finger' or ' bone-bone,' the Algonkin 
'twos' (p. 47) ta-bu, te-pa, tu-pou, and the S. American 'twos,' taboe, ta-pu, 
da-bui, and tyu-wa. 

2 
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By other lists of words, "the p root for 'hand,' etc., which is so common in 
both Americas, and which seems to occur in the Mandan ' ten,' pirakh," is shown 
in a great number of American languages, in words meaning 'hand,' 'foot,' 
' finger,' ' arm,' ' toe,' ' thigh,' ' leg,' ' five,' ' ten,' etc. ; and apparent correspond- 
ences are pointed out in Australian and African dialects. 

The Algonkin ' ones,' ne-qut and nin-goto,as well as the A daihe nan-cas 'one' 
and the Macuni nhim-coto ' finger,' would, like the Dakota nap-tshvpe ' finger,' and 
the Chibcha yta-gvyn 'finger,' have been originally equivalent to 'hand-bone'; 
■qut, -goto, and -coto being identical with the (S. A.) Bare makuty 'one,' the 
Marauha nokoty 'my toe,' and the Arawak dacuty 'my foot.' Dr. Hunter's A'on- 
Aryan Languages of India and High Asia supply us with several bones like -qut, 
■goto, -coto, -kuty, -koty, and -cas, the nearest forms being the Amoy kut, the Canton 
heat, the Gyami kutho, and the Pahri kusa. These forms come very near the 
West Australian words for ' bone.' Koelle's Poiyglotta Africana gives us these 
words for 'bone' : hu, yuh, yuhu, ku, koko, kote, hole, kashi, and kee:e, as well as 
kod and koko ' nail' ; and presents us with African parallels to other American 
forms — which are exhibited in a table. 

The second form of the Algonkin 'one,' in Chippewa.)- pay-zhik, when resolved 
like Chip, nin-goto 'hand-bone' or 'arm-bone,' also finds parallels in Africa. 

Such analogies render Mr. Ellis unable to admit " that the language of Amer- 
ica, granting it to have been originally one — and his inability extends, not 
merely to America, but to the world at large — must have ramified into widely 
separated families of speech before the formation of numerals, or of their com- 
ponent parts." " But," he remarks, "if I have not been shaken in my accept- 
ation of Grimm's words, Alle zahlwbrter gehn aus von der Fingern der Hiinde, by 
anything which Dr. Trumbull has said against it, yet neither can I hope to 
influence his views by anything that I can suggest. For the force of all the 
parallels which I have brought forward, whether here, or in my Numerals, or in 
my Ptruvia Scythica, must be unavailing against the position he has taken (p. 
48) : 'Rigidly examined, these and a host of other coincidences which Mr. Ellis 
with much ingenuity presents, would prove to be less remarkable than they seem 
to him. It is not my purpose, however, to discuss them in detail, or to seek for 
them, collectively, any other explanation than the one which I am assured in 
advance "is not satisfactory" — namely, that so far as they are not imaginary, 
they " are merely accidental."'" 

Dr. Trumbull offered some remarks upon Mr. Ellis's paper.' 

He said that he must still decline to discuss, in detail, the verbal coincidences 
detected by Mr. Ellis in widely separated languages, some of which are known 
only through meagre vocabularies. It would be hardly worth while, even were 
it possible, to demonstrate the radical unlikeness of Dakota nonpa 'two,' Barba 
nombowa ' lower arm,' and Bulam nimbul or bul 'one' — or of Chippeway ningoto 
' one,' Ekamtulufu nigita ' toe,' Canton local ' bone,' Manao nuku-ita ' my foot- 
sole,' and Macuni nhimcoto ' finger.' In the absence of other evidences of rela- 
tionship, correspondences of this sort, however numerous, prove nothing. In 
the paper which is the subject of Mr. Ellis's criticism, it was the expressed aim 
of the writer to show by examples taken from a few of the best known American 
languages, "that it is unsafe to assume uniformity in the conception or the expres- 
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sion of numbers, even in the dialects of the same language, much less in languages 
whose affinity is not yet proved," and that the value of such coincidences as Mr. 
Ellis has pointed out, " must depend upon the analysis of the names and the 
ascertained meaning of their respective components or roots." 

If, as Mr. Ellis observes, " it is always necessary, in comparative philology, 
that we make the field of enquiry sufficiently large," it is equally necessary that 
certain definite boundaries be recognized, beyond which the comparative method 
is not applicable. The general likeness of the vocabularies of two languages 
may be such as to give presumptive evidence of their genetic relationship ; but no 
sound induction can be based on apparent correspondences of a few words in two 
dialects, known to belong to two distinct families of speech. Such correspond- 
ences are peculiarly untrustworthy in languages of the holophrastic or incorpo- 
rating type. We have copious and reliable vocabularies of many American 
dialects and are enabled to analyze their words and distinguish their principal 
roots from affixes or formatives : yet no one has succeeded in establishing, by 
comparison of vocabularies, the genealogical affinity of any two American 
families of speech — of the Algonkin and Dakota, for instance, or of the Dakota 
and the Athapascan. It is only in their general plan of thought and in some 
peculiarities of structure that we have any evidence of their common origin. Of 
many of the dialects from which Mr. Ellis's apparent correspondences are taken, 
we know nothing of the grammar or modes of synthesis, and next to nothing 
of the vocabularies. In so vast a field, even the most cautious of comparative 
philologists must be in danger of losing his way. 

A recess was then taken till 8 o'clock. 



Evening Session. 

The Association met in the chapel of the Fourth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Professor S. S. Haldeman, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The Annual Address was delivered by the President, Professor 
Albert Harkness, on "The Progress and Results of Philological 
Studies during the Century." 

One hundred years ago, philology had reached a stage in its course which 
began to foreshadow the coming of a new era. It had already traversed a wide 
field and gathered rich stores of fact and material for the future scholar. Four 
centuries had elapsed since the Italian philologists began to bring to light the 
literary treasures of antiquity. Germany had recently given birth to a genera- 
tion of scholars second to none that the world had ever seen. Ernesti, in the 
ripeness of a good old age, was still lecturing at Leipsic; Heyne was in the midst 
of his brilliant career at Giittingen; Wolf, soon to occupy so proud a place 
among the scholars of the world, was enthusiastically poring over the classics at 
Nordhausen ; Bontlcy, the pride and boast of English scholarship, had closed his 
labors a generation before ; Porson, soon to acquire fame in the same field, was 
still a student at Eton ; Hemsterhuis had been borne to his tomb at Leyden ten 
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years before; lint Ruhnken and Valekenaer, his ablest disciples and followers, at 
the height of their fame and in the midst of their usefulness, were winning golden 
honors for themselves and their master. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century was a memorable era in the history 
of philology. During this period there gradually grew up in Europe in close 
connection with classical studies an entirely new school, that of Comparative 
Philology. In its dtvclopnifnt, it belongs wholly to our century, but in its origin 
it claims connection with the distant past. It is the result of agencies set in 
motion thousands of years ago by the students of language on the Ganges, the 
Ilissus, and the Tiber. In the long ages of preparatory work which preceded it, 
ancient India, Greece, and Rome, modern Italy, France, England, Holland, and 
Germany have one and all performed in turn an important part. 

Comparative Philology began to take definite form about fifty years ago. 
Under its guidance, the critical method of study and investigation, which had 
hitherto been confined to the Greek and the Latin, has since been extended to 
all the cognate tongues. I must not, however, weary you by attempting to 
describe the learned labors of those distinguished scholars by whom this great 
linguistic movement has been effected — of Francis Bopp, the illustrious founder 
of Indo-European Philology; of Augustus Frederic Pott, whose comprehensive 
genius spanned so large a port-ion of the field of linguistic research; of Frederic 
Diez, whose learned investigations in the Romance tongues mark an era in the 
study of language; of Jacob Grimm, whose Teutonic Grammar is a model in 
comparative philology; of Augustus William von Schlcgel, whose Indian 
Library attests his devotion to Oriental studies; of 'William von Humboldt, the 
distinguished philosopher and statesman; of Burnouf, the famous interpreter 
of the Zend Avcsta ; of Curtius, of Steinthal, of Schleicher, of Corssen, of 
Whitney, of Jinx Muller, and of others scarcely less earnest or efficient. 

But while these accomplished scholars have opened to the world a new field in 
the investigation of language, the older departments of philology have lost none 
of their interest or importance. Classical studies have received a new impulse, 
and have been cultivated with renewed zeal. In Semitic scholarship too, and 
indeed in almost every department of linguistic research, an immense amount of 
valuable and productive labor of the very best quality has been performed during 
the period of which we now speak. 

But in the second place we must consider the results attained by the linguistic 
studies of the century. 

Comparative Philology has established the relationship of all the languages 
and dialects now classed in the Indo-European family ; has thrown light upon 
many obscure points in our own vernacular ; has explained many remarkable 
forms and constructions in the classic tongues; and has placed the whole subject 
of etymology upon a sure and permanent basis. It has furnished us the means 
of tracing the history of words through countless centuries with unerring 
certainly, and has, in fact, given us a science of language, a science with well- 
defined principles and methods and with a wide field for its generalizations, a 
science which aims to comprehend language as the appropriate embodiment of 
thought, to discover the processes by which it has become what it is, to analyze 
its complex forms, to explain its countless phenomena, and in fine to penetrate 
the secrets of its inner life. 

But linguistic studies also greatly aid us in the interpretation of ancient 
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mythology. Mr. Gladstone, in endeavoring to solve the problem of the Greek 
myths without the aid of comparative philology, has attempted an impossibility. 
The Vedas of India, however, bring us so vciy near the primitive Indo-European 
period, that we discover not a few of the ancient myths in the very first stage of 
their development. As now interpreted by trustworthy scholars, the gods and 
goddesses of Greece and Rome were originally mere physical forces, blind and 
inexorable, while ancient myths were simply poetical representations of the 
action of these forces in the varied changes and movements constantly taking 
place in nature around us, whether in the regular alternations of day and night, 
of summer and winter, or in the more sudden and startling exhibitions of power 
as seen in the tempest and the whirlwind, the thunder and the lightning. The 
incarnation of these powers converted them into gods and made them personal 
actors in many a poetical legend originally intended to describe natural events. 

Again, comparative philology and linguistic science are rapidly becoming our 
chief dependence in the revision of ancient history. Many of the views of our 
fathers upon ancient life and ancient civilization rested upon a foundation which 
is beginning to give way. In the light of more recent studies, the historian is 
now called upon to revise his conclusions upon many points long deemed settled. 
Mominsen's brilliant success in restoring to us important chapters in early 
l?om,'in annals, attests the value of linguistic studies in historical research. 
Many lost tongues have been recovered, and their secrets revealed. The 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and the cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, after having 
remained long centuries absolutely unintelligible to every scholar on the face of 
the earth, are now read with as much ease and certainty as Homer or Virgil. 
The opening of the Sacred Vedas of India, and of the Zend Avesta of Persia is 
one of the grandest triumphs of linguistic scholarship. These remarkable works 
give the historian a new point of observation a thousand years nearer the 
beginning of our race than any previously occupied. 

But our list of the contributions which linguistic'sttidies have recently made to 
history" is not yet complete. In our survey we have gone back into the past only 
as far as written monuments carry us ; but language guides us with a steady 
hand through the dark labyrinth of antiquity long after all written records fail. 
To the scholar thoroughly versed in linguistic science, language itself is an 
historical monument upon which he reads the annals of the distant past. To 
his eye it is richly inscribed in every part with clear and legib'e characters. It 
is thus by the aid of language itself that modern science is beginning to throw 
its light over that distant antiquity from which no literary monuments have 
reached us. 

In view of the wonderful achievements of the past, the rare opportunities of 
the present, and the unparalleled inducements of the future, the practical ques- 
tion of our own duties to linguistic science forces itself upon our attention as 
we now pass the threshold of the new century. The heirs of countless genera- 
tions, we have ourselves received a glorious inheritance of knowledge and of 
opportunity, and it now becomes our highest duty and our choicest privilege, as 
we stand here to-day between the past and the future, to transmit that precious 
heritage not only unimpaired, but vastly enlarged and enriched. In the light of 
recent researches, we cannot fail to see opening before us a career rich in 
discovery and achievement without a parallel in the annals of linguistic study. 
The problems which arc now waiting for solution at the hands of the student of 
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language are of sufficient difficulty and importance to entitle them to his best 
thought, and of sufficient number and extent to occupy the linguistic scholarship 
of the entire century upon which we are now entering. 

Never since the revival of learning have the students of language had stronger 
reasons for encouragement than at the present time. Never were their prospects 
brighter. The horizon of linguistic knowledge is rapidly widening in all direc- 
tions. The investigator now enters upon his work with a completeness of 
preparation and a richness of professional appliances never before possessed. 
At his bidding, one tongue after another which has been silent for ages begins to 
speak in clear and distinct tones from the distant past ; one monument after 
another delivers up the secret which thousands of years ago wes committed to 
its keeping. 

But with all these records open before us, with all the recent revelations from 
the past fresh in our memories, how little do we really know of the history of 
the human family! It is only in regard to a few centuries out of all the ages 
that have elapsed since the creation of man that we have anything like a 
respectable knowledge, and even within this narrow range of time our informa- 
tion is limited to a few nations and races. In view of such a fact, the recovery 
of lost history becomes the problem of the age. How transcemlently important 
then must be the work of that devoted band of scholars and philologists who are 
so industriously collecting, deciphering, and explaining the various records of the 
past ; how numerous and vital the issues involved in their full and complete 
success! Let us hope that so long as a single language or dialect remains to be 
deciphered, a single inscription to be read, or a single literary monument to be 
interpreted, they will never lose heart or desist from their noble work. 

The Association thereupon stood adjourned to 9 o'clock Wednes- 
day morning. 

Wednesday, July 19 — Morning Session. 

The Association met at the Chapel of the Presbyterian Church, 
the President in the chair. 

The Secretary reported the election of new members: 

Mr. W. G. McCabe, Petersburg, Va. ; Professor John A. Broadus, Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, S. C. ; Mr. Thomas C. Murray, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Professor William T. Gage, Hartford 
Female Seminary, Hartford, Conn. ; Mr. John Storer Cobb, 69 William St., 
New York City. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That fifty copies of the volumes of Transactions recently published 
be placed at the disposal of Mr. John It. Leslie, Secretary of the Local Commit- 
tee at Newport, for distribution to contributors to the funds of that committee. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair to recommend a 
suitable time and place for the next meeting. 
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The President appointed as such committee, Dr. A. C. Kendrick, 
Professor W. D. Whitney, Professor C. H. Toy, Professor S. S. 
Haldeman, and Professor J. B. "Weston. 

Mr. E. G. Sihler, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., 
presented the first paper of the morning, on "The Historical 
Aspect of the Old Attic Comedy." 

Having called attention to the ultimately historical character of all study of 
literature, and the subsidiary relations of most disciplines of philology towards 
history, the author quoted several instances of the beneficial help to historical 
investigation from several non-historical Greek writers. He treated the theme 
chosen in a theoretical chapter and a practical one. In the former one he 
analyzed the literary-historical traditions concerning Attic Comedy which had 
been handed down from the Alexandrine, the Hadrianic, and the Byzantine 
period of literary studies, and severed the autoschediastic figments, attributing 
the origin of comedy to the denunciation by the country people of evildoers 
from the city, from the small amount of real information conveyed in these 
" prolegomena." 

In accounting for the origin of Comedy from the merry and lascivious 
vintners' festival of fall-time, he pointed (with Grote) to the analogous origin of 
a species of poetry which, however, never (unlike Attic Comedy) rose from its 
homely character — the versus Fescennini of Ancient Italy. 

Two characteristic literary phenomena of all the ancient Attic Comedies 
sprung from the origin mentioned, namely the tendency towards the } f "/.u-ru-oua 
and the ia/ipiitt/ ifiea, as Aristotle calls the latter. These should modify in a 
certain manner our utilization of the comedy writers as historical sources of 
information. 

This theory of utilization was illustrated by the writer in the second chapter, 
in which he gave concrete instances, extending from B. C. 440 to 392. ■ Tor 
instance, it was pointed out, how grossly incorrect and unfair is the view con- 
veyed in Aristophancs's Acharnians about the real cause of the Pcloponnesian 
war, as well as about the occasion of its outbreak and about the part Verifies 
played therein. But here, as well as in the treatment of Socrates, Aristophanes 
gives us a clear proof of the consciousness of the masses and the view they held 
of him. The difficulty of attaining to a positive knowledge of real facts was 
exemplified in the instance of Cleon; the main value was shown to consist in the 
indirect evidence given about the state of mind and of things at given times, the 
conclusion of peace in 421, the desperate state of public affairs in 411 and 405. 

In an appendix, the author essayed to show' that the communistic theories 
caricatured by Aristophanes in his Ecclesiazusae are really those of Plato. The 
detailed coincidences were too strong, and an earlier publication of these theories 
by Plato was highly probable ; for many of his earliest dialogues showed how 
much Plato was occupied with helping towards political reformation and 
reorganization by an entirely new theory on which to arrange the life of society. 

The Secretary read a paper by Professor W. W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., on " ' Shall ' and • Should,' 
and their Greek Equivalents." 
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Frofessor Se\vall,in his paper on Greek Conditional Sentences in the 'Trans- 
actions' for 1874, and Professor Morris, in his paper on the same subject in 1875, 
have criticized especially the point in my classification of conditional sentences 
in which I maintain that the optative in ordinary protasis is " merely a vaguer 
or less vivid form than the subjunctive for stating a future supposition," and 
they both maintain the justice of the distinction commonly made between the 
two forms, based upon the greater or less possibility or probability that is implied, 
or upon the pressnee or absence of an anticipation of the fulfilment of the condition. 

One great gain has thus far coine from the discussion, — the clearer statement 
of one of the important points in controversy; for I understand it to be agreed 
that the difference between iav with the subjunctive and si with the optative is 
essentially the same as that between ' if he shall ' and ' if lie should ' in English, 
and that if we can determine the principle that underlies the latter distinction, 
we have the key to the former. And I am perfectly willing to leave the question 
to this test : Do ordinary people distinguish the English ' shall ' and ' should ' 
in protasis as most grammarians distinguish the Greek subjunctive and optative ? 
I have never found a person not prejudiced in favor of some theory of Greek 
distinctions, who ever thought of such a principle in English as the one in ques- 
tion. I cannot, however, admit in one case more than in the other the disturbing 
element of " rhetorical effect," by which supposed anomalies are often explained. 
If on this principle one form can be used for another at pleasure, I feel very 
strongly that scientific accuracy demands that we should carefully re-examine 
the foundation on which the distinction in question is supposed to rest. For 
example, I cannot admit that there is any such "supernatural intervention," 
(as the physicists would say) in Ter. And. n. 1, 10: Tu si hie sis, aliter sentias, 
where the future condition is evident enough as soon as the foreign element ot 
"possibility" is eliminated, the sense being: * If you should ever be in the 
same scrape, you would take a different view of things.' The fact that the same 
man might have said a slightly different thing (of course, in a slightly different 
sense) with the same general effect, does not prove that the two expressions 
would have been identical in force. 

I notice that Professor Morris gives as a rule confirmed by his observation, that 
iav with the subjunctive never can express a future supposition " demanding for 
its fulfilment a violation of physical laws," and he therefore denies my statement 
that iav with the subjunctive must be used to translate the proverb : " If 
the sky falls, we shall catch larks." One of the instances adduced by him to 
illustrate this rule, is Plat, de Repub. n. 359 c, where the supposition of a 
man possessing the ring of Gyges with its miraculous power conies clearly under 
the category in question ; and he asks whether I think the subjunctive could have 
been used in this case. I run no risk, surely, in saying ' Yes ' here, as I find 
another reference to the ring of Gyges in the Republic (x. 612 u), in these 
words : iav r' ixv """ rfcyou 6aKri/.wv iav re fit/, and the having the cap of Hades 
is now added to the first miracle ! I cannot think that any such principle as 
Professor Morris suggests can have existed, if Demosthenes can say (as he does, 
Phil. in. § 68) : uarc ui/tV av ii-tovv y deiv'uv treiaeaitiu, where clearly unoiv 
is a sort of x for which we can substitute anything imaginable. 

I think the mistake here lies in confounding a very common (perhaps the most 
common) use of the distinction between the optative and the subjunctive with 
the distinction itself, or confounding the largest species in a genus with the 
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genus itself. On this point I must refer to the 'Transactions' for 1873 (pp. 
69-73), where I have discussed this matter at length, and where I have urged 
at least one new argument in favor of my view of the suhject which is not 
answered in either of the papers to which I have referred. 

I must also refer to the same paper (p. 68) for my speci il grounds of objection 
to the classification adopted by Professor Morris and Professor Sewall, botli of 
which (as it seems to me) fail to recognize the "present general suppositions" 
expressed by iav and the subjunctive. I do not refer here to the "general" 
character which can be given to auy class of conditions without essentially 
changing their nature: this, as I have already said {ibid. p. 66), has been 
recognized by Biiumlein and other grammarians, and is doubtless included by 
Professor Sewall under " suppositions relating to contingent fact" and by Pro- 
fessor Morris under the " expectant form," as it certainly is by Biiumlein under 
his single principle of " Tendenz zur Wirklichkeit" which he applies to all 
subjunctives. I refer, on the contrary, to the use of the Greek subjunctive to 
express a general condition which the Latin regularly (and the Greek itself 
occasionally) expresses by the present indicative,— & form of condition in which 
the relation of iav l/.6ij, ' if he ever goes,' to iav eMy, ' if he shall go,' is 
precisely analogous to that of el el.tioi, 'if he ever went,' to el l?.8oi, 'if he 
should go ' The former is a "variation" (so to speak) of the ordinary present 
condit'on expressed by the present indicative, just as the latter is a variation of 
the ordinary past condition expressed by the past tenses of the indicative. It 
seems to me that these "quasi-present" conditions find no proper place in either 
Professor Sewall's or Professor Morris's scheme of classification, any more than 
they do in the older scheme of Biiumlein. 

Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., presented a paper on " The Use of el with the 
Future Indicative, and that of iav with the Subjunctive, in the 
Tragic Posts." 

The iav condition was divided thirty years ago by Biiumlein into particular 
and generic. Accepting this division, which is naturally suggested by the 
character of the apodosis, it is proposed to examine the use of the former class 
of the iav condition as compared with the form in el with the future indicative. 

The iav conditional sentence differs in future relations from the form el with 
the future indicative — 

1. In its greater temporal exactness; 

2. In the absence of special tone. 

For these reasons it is preferred in prose to el with the future indicative, which 
is used chiefly — 

1. In minatory and monitory conditions ; 

2. When the future is used in a modal sense, with translation ' is to', ' must', 
etc.; 

3. In connection with verbs and phrases of emotion (semi-causal), such as 
aiaxi'voaai, e'Aeu, detvov, a'ioxQ ov i k. 7. /.. 

As the harsher, sterner form of the future condition, el with the future indicative 
is far more frequently found in tragic poetry than in normal prose, and occurs in 
diminishing ratio in the three great tragic poets. In Aeschylus over seventy three 

3 
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per cent, of future conditions are in the indicative; in Sophocles, over fifty-four 
per cent., or, if we leave out the Oedipus at Colonus and the Philoctetes, sixty- 
two and a half per cent. ; while in Euripides only about forty-three per cent, 
have this form. A striking contrast to the usage of the tragic poets is presented 
by Aristophanes. In his future conditionals little more than twenty per cent, 
take the form el w;ith future indicative, and of sixty-seven such conditions fifty- 
three are minatory or unfavorable. Prose writers vary according to theme and 
individuality. In the speeches of Thucydides the proportion is nearly the same 
as in Euripides. In Lysias, judging by twelve speeches, el with future indicative 
seems to occur with exceptional frequency. In Isocrates there is a marked varia- 
ation in different discourses. In Xenophon's Anabasis the proportion is about 
the same as in Aristophanes. 

When i6v with the subjunctive and el with the future indicative are used in 
antithesis, which does not occur very often, the tendency is to put the more favor- 
able hypothesis in the subjunctive, the less favorable in the indicative. We may 
compare with this the common elliptical use of el ie /jt/, after edv /iei>. 

Professor Lewis R. Packard, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
read a paper on "G rote's Theory of the Structure of the Iliad." 

The principal German criticisms of Grote's theory (by Friedlander, Diintzer, 
Ribbeek, W. Haumlein) were briefly noticed, the last of the four as covering 
nearly the same ground with the following examination. The purpose of this 
paper is simply to test the validity of Grote's views and arguments, and to urge 
what can be an id against them. 

Grote's first argument is that in the Achilleid "the sequence of events is more 
rapid, more unbroken, and more intimately knit together in the way of cause 
and effect" than in the other books. Ou this point the impressions of different 
readers will vary. If tested I y the number of lines required for the events of a 
single day, there is no great difference between the Achilleid and the rest of the 
poem. Four days cover three, five, six, and eight books respectively, while the 
other days in the action occupy much less room or are passed over in a single 
line. Thc-c four days contain the critical points on which the whole action 
turns. The s:ime variation appears in the Odyssey, the unity of wl ieh Grote 
admits. 

The next general argument is that "the consequences of the anger of Achilles 
do not appear until the eighth book." It is answered that the method of art in 
the construction of a poein admits such delays a- occur in real life and uses 
them to increase the suspense and intere.-t of those to whom the poem is deliv- 
ered. Again, the prompt fulfilment of the promise of Zeus which Grote demands 
is not in harmony with the character of Zeus as conceived by the poet, nor with 
his action in the Achilleid itself. Again, the delay may properly be explained by 
the intent, of the poet to display the inability of the other Greek heroes to male 
up for the absence of Achilles. The scenes where one after another is tried and 
tails to bear the burden of the fight, arc not confined to the parts of the poem that 
Grote rejects. Grote's objections to this familiar idea of the poem were examined 
and found to have no weight. 

The false dream in the second book and the wall-building in the seventh 
which Grote considers as marks of unskilful joining of the enlarging material 
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to the original Achilleid, were next considered and defended against some of his 
criticisms. The seventh book is admitted to be open to serious criticism, but the 
particular objections which Grote makes to its account of the wall-building were 
shown to be unfounded. 

Grote's rejection of the ninth book was then discussed by itself. The disasters 
of the Greeks in the previous books appear sufficient to cause alarm, and such 
variations in courage as Agamemnon shows between this and the eleventh book 
are not unusual in the poem. The obstinate desire for revenge in Achilles is not 
to be gauged by modern morals and seems to find its nemesis in the death of 
Patroklos. What Achilles asks in the first book is not that the Greeks may be 
humbled, but that they may be driven back in defeat to their ships, before which 
event he will not fight. This purpose he repeats in the ninth and sixteenth 
books. Hence the embassy in the ninth book does net bring what ought to be a 
full satisfaction 10 his anger. The subsequent passages, viewed in the light of this 
theory, are not inconsistent with the previous occurrence of the embassy, as Grote 
considers them. One line in particular (xiii. 115) he seems to mistranslate. 

Hence on the whole, to pass over some minor points, Grote's view of the 
structure of the Iliad seems to be open to serious and unanswerable objections. 

Professor Milton W. Humphreys, of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., read the next paper, on " Negative Commands 
in Greek." 

A negative command, when addressed to an individual with reference to a 
special thing, is likely to offend, because it does violence to the will, and assumes 
that the person commanded would do the thing prohibited unless forbidden ; 
but a general command is not as likely to give offense, as it generally 
presumes nothing with respect to what the person commanded is going to do, 
and often is such that he does not apply it to himself at all. Hence, general 
commands represented by the present imperative remain unmodified when nega- 
tive, while special commands represented by the aorist are mollified by substi- 
tuting the subjunctive for the imperative. In the third person, which often 
relates to an absent individual, the usual courtesy is not necessary, and the 
aorist imperative may be used. A similar influence of politeness is found in 
Latin, Sanskrit, Hebrew, and many other languages, ancient and modern. 

(Some special considerations are omitted here.) 

Professor C. H. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich., read the last 
paper of the morning, on "Cornill's Examination of the Aethiopic 
Book of the 'Wise Philosopher.'" 

Mashafa FaliisfA Tabiban, ' The Book of the Wise Philosopher,' has been 
studied from the original Aethiopic manuscripts by Dr. Carl Heinrich Cornill, 
who has translated the text and illustrated it by copious notes from other Oriental 
tongues. The book itself is of Greek origin, and has been many times trans- 
lated into Oriental languages. The Aethiopic version was made from an Arabic 
version now lost. The Aethiopic translator was a Bishop, Michael by name, of 
whose life and other work no account has survived. Of this Aethiopic version 
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there are several manuscripts in the libraries of Europe, The two which Dr. 
Cornill studied are the codex of Frankfort and the codex of Tubingen. Of 
these the Frankfort codex is the better preserved and more complete, written on 
two hundred and nineteen large octavo parchment pages, in double columns. 
Marginal notes in red ink have been added, and alterations and erasures made, 
by a later hand. The Tubingen codex, of inferior execution, is written in 
flowing script on eighty-four pages of paper. It contains only three-quarters of 
the book. Other manuscripts of the book, not used by Dr. Cornill, are in the 
National Libraries of London and Vienna. The book is alluded to by the 
Dutch author, Theodore Petraeus, in a note in his translation of the Acthiopic 
Book of Jonah into Latin, published in 1660. He speaks of the book as of high 
authority among the Aethiopians, as well for its thought as for its style. 

Of the Arabic original nothing is known. It was probably written in the 
jingling prose which the Arabs prize as the most beautiful literary style. The 
compiler was evidently a Christian, familiar with the church fathers and classical 
Greek and Roman writers, as well as with unknown Arabic authors. His quo- 
tations are various and numerous. The introduction to the book is a grandilo- 
quent glorification of wisdom. It rehearses the benefits of the wise counsels of 
the book, and asserts that it will save readtrs from heresies as well as from sins. 
It praises the Scripture as the source of all true knowledge, and exalts the 
capacity of the human soul. The book itself has no logical order, but is only 
a loose collection of disconnected sayings, of proverbs, stories, and prayers. 
There is a long list of the proverbs of Haikar, some of which are striking. The 
proverbs of Sextus, six of which are given, are sound moral advice. The 
citations of Greek wise men in the Aethiopic book are not in their thought or 
their phrase. Plato's talk is unspiritual, and Aristotle utters what sounds like 
Hebrew proverbs. The citations from Gregory and Basil are not in the style of 
their genuine writings. In the Frankfort codex there is a story of Socrates and 
the King, in which the philosopher takes the part of the cynic Diogenes. 
Another saying of Socrates seems to have been borrowed from the Arabic of 
Hussaim. The book has several sayings of Diogenes, and also of Alexander 
the Great. It has also a short prefix, in four parchment leaves, in which are 
two prayers to Christ and one to the Virgin Mary; one of the prayers is in 
verse. There is a suffix of ten parchment leaves, which contains an Aethiopic 
translation of the Creed of Jacob Baradaeus. 

As a literary work the book is not of high value. Its chief importance is in 
illustration of the Aethiopic language and its relation to cognate dialects. 

A recess was taken until 3 o'clock. 



Afternoon Session. 
The Secretary reported the election of new members : 

Mr. H. H. Smith, Shelbyville, Tenn.; Professor W. B. Carr, Petersburg. Va.; 
Mr. H. C. G. Brandt, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. ; Professor D. 
S. Martin, Rutgers Female College, New York City; Mr. James "W. Shearer, 
Liberty Comer, N. J. 
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Professor D. S. Martin presented an address of welcome from 
the New York Academy of Sciences; and it was, on motion, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be offered to the New York 
Academy of Sciences for its address of welcome ; and that this Association takes 
pleasure in reciprocating the kind sentiments therein expressed. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed by the Chair to nominate 
officers for the next year. 

The President appointed as such Committee, Chancellor Howard 
Crosby, Professor Scheie De Vere, Professor J. B. Sewall, Professor 
Tracy Peck, and Professor De Witt Reiley. 

Professor Samuel Porter, of the National Deaf Mute College, 
Washington, D. C, read a paper on "The Terms 'Substantive 
Verb,' and 'Verb of Existence,' and the Nature of the Distinction 
of Subject and Predicate." 

Certain recent lexicographers have misapplied the terms in question, restricting 
them to the signification of simple existence, in contradistinction to the use as 
copula: namely, Frcund, followed by Andrews and by Kiddle ("substantive 
verb") ; as likewise Liddell and Scott, but without authority from Passow ; and 
Robinson ("verb of existence") in his "Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament. " 

I. — History of these Terms. — In Priscian { /hsf . Gram., vin., x., 51 ) we read, 
" • • • . excepto sum verbo, quod vxaQK-inbv Gracci vocant, quod nos 
possumus substantivum noininare;" he employs the term repeatedly (see viii., 
xviii., 101 ; xi., i., 3; xiii., iv., 18, 19, 20; xiii., vi., 34; xvu., v., 35; xvni., 
'•> 2 , 5, 6, 10, 15). In most of the instances, we have "verba substanliva vel 
vocativa" as in similar construction. In all it is sum as copula. Priscian, 
doubtless, took the designation from Apollohius Dyscolus, in whose extant 
work, -tgl oivraseug, there is a reference (p. 219, ed. Bekker) to the i>-aqKTiKm; 
olr-a^ur, with ilfii as copula. Theod. Gaza (Book iv.) divides neuter verbs 
into " to jiiv i-aQK-iK6v, to 6e. ou." He resolves the />;/,ua (finite verb) into 
the cognate noun or participle and the v-aQK-mov of the same finite form, lie 
uses the term, also, in treating of certain constructions with i-'i/ti as cupula. 
J. C. Scaliger [Or. Causis L. L., Cap. cxn., on the Verb sum, en, est), after 
remarking that we can say " Crcsar is white," as well as " Carbo is a dog," 
proceeds : " Qnare hoc verbum tam accidens quani substantia™ quuin sifnificet, 
pessime a grammaticis verbum substantivum dictum est." He goes on to sav 
that it can be used either simply added to a noun, as "Cresar est," or as copula, 
as " Crcsar est albus." 

The designation " verb substantive" is much older than "noun substantive." 
The origin of the latter is hard to be determined. Priscian distinguishes the 
"nomina adjectiva" as a class, and says (n., v., 25): "Adjectiva auteni ideo 
vocantur, quod aliis appellativis, qua; siibstantiam significant, vel ctiam propriis. 
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adjici solent"; — but he never designates the opposite class as substantiva, or 
recognizes it as a class that need have a name. Gaza, also, marks a class of 
nouns as adjective, and two others as proper and as appellative, but none as 
substantive ; though the proper and the appellative he distinguishes, as the one 
signifies first, or particular, and the other second, or general, substance (obolav). 
Scaligcr is the first grammarian of note who employs the designation. He 
speaks of it as current then and previously, and as the opposite of " noun 
adjective" ; though some would prefer, he says, firxim and mobile; and he him- 
self, essentiule and denominativum (De Causis, xci., cxxvu., cxxx.). Some forty 
or more years earlier, in a school-book, Fnndamentum Scolarium (Basiliac, 1499), 
nouns are described as of two sorts, " substantiva" and " adjcctiva" ; and the 
Exercitium Grammallcale Pwrorum, 1405, treats "de gcneribus nomimim adjec- 
tivorum, substantivorum, et participiorum." So that Dr. K. E. A. Schmidt 
(Beitrdge zur Gesch. der Gram. d. Gr. u. d. Lat.) is not quite correct in what he 
states on this point. 

G. J. Vossius says (De Analojia, hi., ii.) of verbs that are neither active nor 
passive in sense, "quaedam neutrum, ut sum, fio, morior, inte.no, qua: dicuntur 
substantiva, quia notat substantiam esse, fieri, vel esse desinere" ; a quite arbi- 
trary extension of the term on the part of Vossius. See, further, his use of the 
designation in De Constructione, xxiv. John Milton (Grammar) gives the rule 
of syntax for "the verb substantive sum and such like." Dr. John Wallis (Inst, 
ljoqica, u., ii.) says the copula is the "verbum substantivum (quod dici solet) 
sum, es, est, " and the essence of every verb as such. Wolff (Philosophic, llation- 
alis) says, " Copula non est nisi verbum substantivum praesentis temporis." The 
Grammaire Generate de Port Royal makes affirmation the essence of the verb, 
and proceeds: " Selon cela, Ton peut dire que le verbe de lui-muine ne devait 
point avoir d'autre usage que de marquer la liaison que nous faisons dans notre 
esprit des deux termes d'une proposition; mais il n'y a que le verbe etre, qu'on 
appellc substantif,qui suit dcmeure dans cette simplieite," etc. (Chap. xm). It 
says further (Ch. xvm.) that all other verbs, as conjoining some attribute with 
the affirmation, might be called adjectifs. It makes of the verb to be an "adjec- 
tive verb" when it signifies simple existence. Bcauzee, instead of the terms 
substantive and adjective, applied to verbs, prefers abstrait and concret; and Du 
Marsais, simple and compose. James Harris {Hermes, I., vi.), specifying "the 
verbs is, grotvelh, becometh, est, Jit, i-arjxei, if'i, ~i'/.ei., yi}rerai," says: "The 
Latins have called them verba substantiva, 'verbs substantive,' but the Greeks 
fif/fiara i'-a/iKTim, ' verbs of existence,' a name more apt," etc. The principal 
of those verbs is the verb iari, est, is." 

In some German Cyclopa:dias — Zedler, Walch, and probably Chauvin — habe 
is given besides bin as verb substantive. Heyse, in his Schulgrammatik, says that 
sein as copula is called "verbum abstrnctum (weuiger gut, v. substantivum) oder 
reines verbum"; and that uerden and haben when mere form-words ore "verba 
abstracta," and that all others are "verba concreta (audi v. adjectiva genannt) 
oder gemischte verba." In Zumpt's Latin Grammar (Eng. version), the verb 
esse, as copula, is uniformly spoken of — improperly so — as "the auxiliary esse." 
Ueberweg (S;/st. der Loyik), also, calls sein, in the same sense, "Htilfsverbum." 

To conclude: It appears that the term "substantive verb" originated in an 
inadequate and faulty rendering from the Greek, since oioia. not i'-a(>j/f, is the 
Greek for substance. Neither term was applied with any special reference to the 
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notion of bare existence. Priscian jrives nothing in the way of reasons for the 
original term or the rendering. The English language probably owes the expres- 
sion " verb of existence" to the author of Hermes ; there is nothing corresponding 
with this in the term Existentialstiti (proposition of existence), used sometimes 
by German logicians, and applicable only when the verb is used not as copula. 
The citations given above make the vsus loquendi of the terms in question suffi- 
ciently evident. 

II. — The Distinction op Predicate and Subject. — Every proposition 
gives us a complex object of thought, involving as components at least two 
thought-objects in mutual relation. E. g., ' Brooklyn is near New York.' 
Here we have one object, Brooklyn, as subject, and a relation to the other, 
New York, as predicate. The total object remaining the same, New York 
might be the subject, and the relation to Brooklyn the predicate. It is just so, 
when the relations are distinctly contrasting, as in the case of a bridge over a 
river, or a statue on a pedestal. Again, we may have, e.g., ' The horse is black.' 
Here a part of the total object, related to the rest and to the whole, is a some- 
thing, whether we say it is a quality, or a sense-presentation, or a sense-product. 
Again, c. g., ' The man walks.' Here the total object includes the feet and 
limbs, the ground, and places from and to which the man walks. And we can 
make, for instance, feet the subject, and say: 'The man's feet carry him.' 
Every transitive verb requires a distinctly prominent second object, which can 
take the place of the first as subject. 

What the total object of thought, as such and by itself, thus gives is. however, 
merely the distinction of subject and attribute — rather it should be said, merelv 
the foundation for even this distinction. For that of subject and predicate, we 
have to look further, namely, to the mode of thought. This is meant to include 
not only knowledge assured, belief, doubt, supposition, etc., but any desire, 
emotion, or intcut of the speaker, as respects the objects or the words uttered. 
We have not a predicate, till we come to language as used for communication. 
The mode of thought, as respects the predicate, is a desire to make known some- 
thing, and such as leads to the use of the word, or sign, as a means to the end. 
Or, more accurately, it is a desire to make known one's own knowledge or belief 
of some fact, and leading to the expression as a means. This is the mode of 
affirmation. As there is no predicate without a subject, another mode of thought 
is involved as concerns the latter. This may be called the mode of designation, 
as presuming that the object is already known, and simply indicating or desig- 
nating it as a subject of the attribute affirmed. These two modes of thought, 
thus existing together, are the primary ground of the distinction of predicate 
and subject 

It accords with this explanation that the words earliest set apart formally as 
verbs, or predicative words, should be those signifying temporary actions orevents. 
Verbs and nouns are alike coiiuotative of attributes, temporary or permanent; 
but there would be far more frequent occasion for affirming the temporary than 
the permanent, while the latter would, in most cases, be simply designated as 
subjects of an attribute affirmed. It would be only ordinarily, nut necessarily, 
so. Two primitive men seeing an animal in the distance running, one might 
say to the other, ' That — there — run — wolf,' making 'run' the designative word, 
and 'wolf the predicative, — neither, it is to be observed, being yet a noun or a 
verb, but each merely connoting an attribute. The ordinary, not the exceptional, 
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would, however, determine the earliest application of the formal. The desig- 
native and predicative would thus coincide, to a large extent, with being and 
activity, with substance and accident, with the more and the less concrete, yet 
without having any of these as the real ground of the distinction of subject and 
predicate, or of noun and verb. These relations are, however, not without 
influence when in the progress of language the primary ground falls away in 
part, as that it docs will presently be shown. 

Many propositions give ns two nouns, equally known beforehand, and alike 
subjects by designation ; e. g. : ' Brooklyn is near New York' ; * John loves his 
father.' Here we have to seek for a further reason why one stands as subject 
and the other is subordinated to the predicate. We find this in precedence, or 
prominence, as the center of interest, as that about which there is the desire to 
know or to make known. Also, as between a proposition and its logical con- 
verse, this may often be the sole ground of the distinction ; e. g., ' Some French- 
men are learned men ;' conversely : ' Some learned men are Frenchmen.' 

But the forms of language are so accommodating, or elastic, that in many 
cases neither of the foregoing reasons will hold good for the grammatical form 
that is actually employed. 

Thus, under any conceivable circumstances, we should probably say, 'Brook- 
lyn is near New York,' rather than ' New York is near Brooklyn ' ; for the reason, 
doubtless, that Brooklyn is the smaller place If, in view of the dead body of a 
man, one should say, 'An Indian shot him,' the subject in thought would be the 
same as if it were said, ' He was shot by an Indian.' In Latin and Greek, often 
there would be no reason for calling the nominative and not the accusative the 
subject, were it not that in the simplest form of sentence the subject is in the 
nominative case. The use of the article in Greek in instances such as ilamnwi 
<>'<■ -jOTtvf , etc. , accords with the primary ground of the distinction as stated above ; 
but, when prefixed to an object accusative, the article serves to bring that also 
reallv under thedesignative mode, and may thus sometimes give it the precedence 
in this respect over the nominative. In propositions of identity, as, 'Thou art 
the man'; 'To-morrow is our wedding-day'; the predicate-nominative is the 
real subject in thought as often as otherwise. In numerous instances the predi- 
cate verb itself is no predicate in thought. If, in sight of a person riding, one 
savs, ' He rides well,' the quality, not the fact, of the riding is what is affirmed. 
To say, ' The emperor sits on the right,' might mean : ' The one sitting on the 
right is the emperor.' If one should say, 'Mr. A. B obtained his appointment 
by corrupt means,' the real predicate would be the word 'corrupt,' formally indi- 
cated thus: 'The means by which he obtained his appointment were corrupt.' 
Consider the different forms employed by different languages for the very same 
thought. The forms of language have not a constant value as exponents of 
thought-relations. On this head sec Dr. Steinthal in various places. See also 
])r. Wallis (Inst. Log. n., ii.). See also articles by Geo. v. d. Gabelentz, in the 
Zeilfchrlft, etc., of Messrs Lazarus and Steinthal (Vols. vi. and vm.), in which 
he distingishes what he calls the psychological subject and predicate from the 
grammatical. 

In short, all that can be claimed universally for the finite verb is that it is 
necessary to give predicative value to the normal sentence; though sometimes 
itself signifying no part, and at othnr times not the main part, of the predicated 
notion. While the firms of language have their ground in forms of thought, 
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the forms, once moulded and fixed, accommodate themselves to a great variety of 
content. The form actually employed in a given case is often determined by 
reasons different from the ground of its origin as a form. 

The writer of this paper does not accept the dictum that every expression of 
thought requires both a subject and a predicate. In impersonal verbs, the pro- 
noun or pronominal termination is a formal element that serves merely to give 
affirmative value. As in tmdet me vitas the real subject is me, so in it rains, pugna- 
batur, etc., there is no real subject. And, there being no subject, there is, in the 
strict sense, no predicate ; there is only something affirmed as existing. And, 
further, pugnabatur might be drawn out in a detailed narrative, throughout 
which there should be no other than a formal distinction of subject and predi- 
cate. In very much of narrative and descriptive discourse, what belongs to the 
predicate in thought covers more than what is predicative in form. 

In the members of a syllogism, that the signs of quantity, ' all,' ' some,' etc., 
are affixed normally only to the subject, is in accordance with the primary ground 
of the distinction in question ; but the distinction itself is no way essential to the 
reasoning process (see Sir Wm. Hamilton's New Analytic of Logical Forms). 

The primitive, the most simple, and a still much used means of indicating the 
distinction of (the real) predicate and subject, is emphasis, in the way of stress, 
tone, pause, etc. In the sign-language of deaf mutes, what corresponds to this 
in gesture and expression is the sole means of indication. Another means, 
equally primitive, is order of collocation. The natural order will, unquestionably, 
put the subject first, in the absence of other and countervailing reasons. In 
some rude languages, particles of a very indefinite significance serve the purpose, 
and do in some cases fulfil the office of copula — such, e g.,as the wa, a grouping 
and separating particle in Japanese, and the ja (ya) of the Alifurese in North 
Celebes. In the Dakota, there is an article, postpositive, annexed to words and 
groups of words, and often distinguishing subject from predicate ; e. g., "And 
swine what eat the, even-that with fill-himsclf desired;" "Thy kingdom the, 
come shall" (the shall a mere particle). (Riggs's Grammar, etc.) In Hebrew, 
the use of the personal pronoun and of certain particles, to a large extent, in 
place of the substantive verb, is well known to scholars. Pronominals serve 
naturally for emphasis and for grouping. It was thus that they became the 
signs of predication as affixed to the Indo-European verb. 

As to the significance of the so-called copula, we have in it something more 
than a mere link, a simple nexus; joining attribute to subject. For, in what gram- 
marians call " the attributive relation," there is this connection, but no copula. 
A copula involves the affirmation or assertion which is essential to predication. 
Affirmation involves and expresses belief in objective actuality, and thus in a 
sense signifies this actuality, that is, the existence (or non existence, as the case 
may be) of that which is predicated. In this view, the term " verb of existence" 
seems not inappropriate, but not to be understood as at all implying that the use 
as copula was derived from the signification of simple existence. The real copula 
is, however, the personal termination in the finite verb, and in every finite verb; 
for the inherence-relation indicated by the participle or infinitive, even of the 
verb 'to be,' involves no affirmation, and where this is not there is no copula. 

The paper concluded with remarking upon the importance that grammar, as 
a disciplinary study, should be kept free from fictions and false theories, and of 
observing a due discrimination between logical and grammatical relations. 

4 
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Professor Tracy Peck, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., read 
a paper on " Certain Differences among the Ancient Romans in 
the Pronunciation of their Language." 

Tbe object of the paper was to show that at the period of the greatest purity 
of the Latin language there were recognized and definable differences in the 
pronunciation of educated Romans. 

Attention was first called to some of the positive characteristics of the standard 
utterance — that of a cultivated circle at the capital. The quality of this pro- 
nunciation was further illustrated by its contrast with some features in the speech 
of several classes. 

Several peculiarities of the boorish pronunciation — the vox rustica — were 
noticed, such as the excessive use of the aspirate, the assimilation or complete 
identification of different vowel-sounds, the indifference to hiatus and general 
disregard of euphonic and rhythmical effects, the over-treatment of words as 
enclitics and proclitics, the heedless enunciation of final letters and syllables, a 
tendency to give the language an accentual character, lallation, and a flat, 
drawling utterance. 

There was a large class that tenaciously clung to the archaic speech. The 
old-fashioned pronunciation was in many respects like the rustic. Among its 
other peculiarities were mentioned the frequent discarding of final letters and 
syllables, the syncopation of consonants, the treatment of the first vowel in 
reduplicated perfects, and the production of emphasis by aspirating vowels and 
consonants. 

The presence of many Greeks and the great use of the Greek language in 
Rome must have exercised an important influence on the Latin language, and it 
was shown that native critics warned very earnestly against excessive modifica- 
tion and adulteration of their pronunciation from this source. 

Educated Romans differed in regard to many points in the quantitative feature 
of their language, and pronounced accordingly. Reference was made to discus- 
sions among the native grammarians about the quantity of many vowels, and the 
usage of the most painstaking folk was cited as proof that in this particular there 
was great practical latitude and variety. 

Those who spoke in a sing-song tone were next characterized and shown to have 
formed a numerous body, and then some of the exactions were given of the 
pedants, or sticklers for absolute correctness in pronunciation. 

After this sketch of several classes of speakers, mention was made of some 
individual differences and defects in pronunciation, as those of Cicero, Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, and Maecenas. 

In conclusion, the speaker urged that, as the best native speakers of Latin 
differed among themselves in theory and practice, hut labored harmoniously and 
to the end to come nearer to the ideal pronunciation, so there is no ground for 
discouragement or for detraction if those who would restore the ancient pronun- 
ciation still differ in many points, and perhaps iD all points fall below the true 
standard. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
next read a paper on " The Question of Indo-European and Semitic 
Relationship." 
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The author explained that he had received a public letter* from Professor von 
Raumer, of Erlangen, taking exception to the views expressed by him adverse 
to the relationship of Semitic and Indo-Kuropean language, and setting forth in 
reply a succinct statement and array of evidence in favor of that relationship. 
He desired to make a brief rejoinder before the Association and in its Transac- 
tions, rather than in the form of a separate publication. He had really nothing 
of importance to say which he had not before said. The question involved is 
the general one of the value of individual linguistic correspondences as evidences 
of relationship, a question already more than once, in different forms, brought 
up and discussed before the Association. That there exist a certain considerable 
number of such correspondences between these two families, is not to be denied. 
In the old time, no one would have thought of doubting their competence as 
proof. But the progress of linguistic science has given a wholly new aspect to 
such matters, showing that every case of apparent correspondence must be judged 
in the light of the entire relation of the languages compared. As between 
languages proved to belong to different families, the highest degree of improba- 
bility belongs to resemblances which between nearly related tongues would pass 
without question; and especially when the families are so discordant in their 
whole structure as are these two. Semitic language is more unique and anoma- 
lous than auy other, so far as known, in existence. If it really started from the 
same beginnings as the Indo-European, it lias undergone such a peculiar and 
disguising development as could hardly by any possibility allow traces of the 
fact to remain. The main substance of von Raumer's argument consists in a 
series of thirty verbal correspondences, between weak or geminate Hebrew roots 
and Indo-European words ; and he claims respecting them that, both in number 
and in degree, they are altogether beyond what could be explained as the result 
of chance, or of anything but genetic connection. This claim is by no means to 
be admitted. On the contrary, the resemblances wear the ordinary aspect of 
those on which, in all ages, false etymologies have been wont to be founded. 
Some of them would not pass for good even between two Indo-European 
branches. Many of them arc (if we are allowed to cast out, as desired, the third 
Semitic radical) of that kind which are called "too good to be true" — that is 
(like b/.oc and whole), beyond the measure of what is to be expected except between 
closely related dialects. Such are to be found, as the obvious result of accident, 
between any two languages inHhe world, in numbers of which no investigation 
has yet determined the possible limits. 

In one point, and only one of consequence, Professor von Raumer misunder- 
stands the views which he opposes : he regards it, namely, as held by his oppo- 
nent that the problem of Semitic structure must be completely solved within the 
circle of the Semitic languages themselves, before they can be compared with 
other languages. That is an error. Here, as elsewhere, the sphere of legitimate 
and fruitful comparison is unlimited, provided the legitimate method be followed. 
First, a thorough and exhaustive comparative investigation of the Semitic dialects 
among themselves must be made ; and, till this is done, far better than at present, 
all outside comparison is premature. Then the other families may be brought 
in, with a distinct aim at solving together the question of their relationship to 
the Semitic and the problem of Semitic structure : the two being so connected 

'Sendschreiben an Hurra Professor Whitney ilberdie I'rrem-andUchaftdersemllischen vnd 
imlogennanischen Sprachen, ron Jludolf mn Runnier. Frankfurt, 187(>. 8vo. pp. 20. 
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that the former cannot be solved without the latter. Apart from this method, 
no solid and abiding result, it is believed, can possibly be reached ; and all the 
surface comparisons and discussions now carried on are unscientific, and a lament- 
able waste of time and energy. 

Professor Whitney said in conclusion that he was far from maintaining that 
Semitic and Indo-European are not and cannot be related ; no one has the light 
to say that ; he only asserts that their relationship is by no means demonstrated, 
and that the time for demonstrating it has not yet come : as a matter of private 
opinion, he has no confidence that it will ever arrive. 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., read the last 
paper of the afternoon, on "The Algonkin Verb." 

Professor H. Steinthal, selecting as types of American speech the Mexican and 
the Greenlandish (Eskimo), decides that the former has nouns, but no true verbs, 
and that in the latter " the sentence is not founded on Subject and Predicate," 
but centres in the Object ; " the Verb is without a copula and the Noun without 
subjective character" ( Charakteristik, 218, 226) . Dr. Friedrich Miiller, of Vienna, 
in his Der grammatkche Bau der Alyonkin-Sprachen (1867) and Allgemeine Ethno- 
grapliie (1873), though he concedes true verb-forms to the Mexican and Dakota 
languages, denies them to the Iroquois and the Algonkin. "The distinction 
between the predicative and the dependent relation is," he says, " utterly 
unknown to the Algonkin languages." They do not distinguish the noun from 
the verb, and, "from the etymological point of view, they know only a noun, 
which, when it is furnished with possessive suffixes corresponds to our expression 
by a verb." Thus, the Algonkin verb becomes a 'nomen actionis,' with or 
without possessive affixes : e. g. Alg. pirnose ( ' he walks') resolves itself into ' his 
walking'; ni-sakih-ig-o ('I am loved') is 'my being-loved by him — somebody, 
somewhere.' In his latest work (Grundriss d. Sprachwissenschqft, I. Abth. 1, s. 
15) Dr. Miiller again names the Algonkin among languages ' welche gar kein 
Verbum besitzen.' 

Very different is the conclusiou at which Bishop Baraga arrived after twenty 
years' study of the Chippeway, an Algonkin dialect. " This," he wrote, " is a 
language of verbs. . . All depends on the verb." Father Lacombe, after passing 
as many years among the Crees, and compiling a copious dictionary of their 
language, says : " It is nothing but a language of verbs : " and Mr. Joseph Howse, 
in his Ciee Grammar, pronounces the Algonkin verb, " as respects its nature 
and essence, strictly analogous to the part of speech in European languages, 
bearing the same name, viz. as predicating being, or manner of being, or acting." 
In fact, no one who has learned to speak or write an Algonkin language, without 
having first determined its ' inner form' by the light of ethno-psychology, seems 
'to have suspected that the verb on which "all depends," and from which every 
noun is formed or derived, is really no verb, but itself only a noun in disguise, 
that its pronominal affixes are merely possessive, not subjective, or that " the 
idea of time and place is altogether absent" from it. 

It was proposed, in this paper, to examine the grounds on which the genuine- 
ness of verb-forms in Algonkin languages has been denied. Before entering on 
the examination some peculiarities of grammatical structure of these languages 
were noticed ; particularly, the inflection of nouns, the formation of the possessive, 
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* obviative,' ' sur-obviative, ' and locative cases, the law of euphony which regulates 
the vocal connection of the formative with the principal root ; and the " vowel 
change" which takes place in the root, in the subjunctive mood, in participles 
and gerundives, when the action of the verb is (as Mr. Howse expresses it,) 
" generalized, or rendered indefinite in respect of time," or " implies custom or 
habit in thesubject." This change — which Eliot [Indian Grammar,26) described 
as " a flattening of the first vowel of the root, in the suppositive mood" — is one 
of the most strongly marked peculiarities of Algonkin grammar. " It occupies 
us in all our conjugations," says Baraga, who devotes more than twenty pages 
of his Otchipwe Grammar to its illustration. No view of Algonkin languages 
in which this feature is unnoticed can be even approximately complete. Yet it 
seems to have escaped the observation of Professor Steinthal and Dr. Muller. 

The relation of the Algonkin noun to the verb was next noticed. It was 
shown that names which must have been among the earliest formed of those now 
in the vocabulary, are formed directly from verbs or on predicative roots. The 
names for 'river,' 'rain,' 'path,' ' father,' are verbals. The ' nomen action is' is 
formed from the verb in the indicative, but is distinguished, by its affix, from the 
conjugation (predicative) form ; while the ' nomen agoutis' is formed from the 
subjunctive or indefinite mood, with a change of the vowel of the root : e. g. 
pimosZ ' he walks' (literally, 'passes'), pimose-win 'walking,' a walk, but pvmoset 
' one who walks,' a walker. 

From a discussion of the forms of primary verbs, active-intransitive and 
subjective, it was argued, that the characteristic function of the verb is as unmis- 
takably indicated in Algonkin as in Indo-European speech, by special forms 
devoted to the expression of the predicative relation ; that verbs are formed on 
predicative roots, and not from nouns by the help of affixes denoting posses- 
sion ; that the formative elements, whatever may have been their original char- 
acter, have lost all traces of independence ; that the distinction between the 
predicative and the dependent relation is well marked, in every Algonkin dialect ; 
that the verbal noun with a possessive pronoun is never confounded with the 
predicative verb; and that the relation of the subject to the activity is as clearly 
apprehended, and as formally expressed, as that of the subject to the object. 

The Association thereupon stood adjourned till to-morrow 
morning. 

Third Day — Thursday, July 20. 
Morning Session. 

The Secretary announced the election of new members: 

Professor O. M. Fernald, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. ; Mr. S. P. 
Andrews, 75 West Fifty -fourth Street, New York. 

The Eev. J. Colver Wightman, of Taunton, Mass., read the first 
paper of the session, on " The Notation of the Palatal Sibilant in 
English." 

Written language admits of two dissimilar systems of representation. One is 
ideographic, the other phonographic. The former employs as the vehicle of 
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communication thought-symbols ; the latter voice-signs. The one Attempts to make 
the mental movement legible, the other to make articulate speech visible. Picto- 
rial writing represents the former; alphabetic writing, the latter. The essential 
superiority of the alphabetic system is universally conceded. Its adoption by 
all the most enlightened nations is a verdict from which there is no appeal. 
Hence, the essential feature which pervades and characterizes the system ought 
to be tenaciously maintained. 

All alphabetic writing is theoretically phonographic. The ideal perfection 
of the system demands as many symbols of uniform application as there arc 
elementary sounds in the language. The English language, notwithstanding 
the obvious deficiencies of its alphabet and the consequent irregularities of its 
orthography, nevertheless belongs to the cosmopolitan sisterhood of tongues 
whose system of writing is alphabetic. Its original character, though seriously 
impaired, is not altogether lost. The language has outgrown its old alphabetic 
dress. The result is a loss of symmetry, which threatens loss of original generic 
character. The omission of the Phoenician letter shin from the Roman alphabet 
was a misfortune. The lack of it mars the orthography of many languages ; 
English suffers most. English articulation recognizes four sibilants : two arc 
surd and two sonant. The most common symbol of the tongue-tip surd sibilant 
is s ; of its sonant mate, 2. To denote the palatal or tongue-face surd sibilant, 
the digraph sh is often used ; to denote its sonant mate, zh is used in dictionaries. 
The deformity caused in English orthography by the lack of a symbol to repre- 
sent the surd palatal sibilant illustrates our imperative need of an enlarged 
alphabet. 

This sound occurs in about three thousand four hundred and forty-seven wo rds 
which are in common use. This estimate includes only such words as arc inserted 
in Worcester's Compreliensive Dictionary. In some of them the same sound 
occurs twice. It is represented by twenty-two different letters and combinations 
of letters, as follow : in 

Kb. Word*. Ko. Words. 

Class 1, by c, as in ' associate,' 59 Class 2, by ce, as in 'ocean,' IK) 

" 3, " ch, " 'machine,' 5<j " 4, •■ e/ie, •' 'truncheon,'.... U 

" 5," c!d, " 'falchion,' 3 •' U, " c/is, " 'fuchsia,' 1 

" 7," ci, " 'ancient,' 203 " S, ■• cij. " ' halcyou,' 1 

9," ,«, " 'nauseate,' 84 " 10, " «', " 'prescience,'... 5 

" 11," scA, " 'schist,' 4 " 12, " «d, " 'conscience,'... 11 

" 13," se, " 'nauseous,' 3 " 14, '■ r/i, " -ship,' 93(1 

" 15," shi, " 'cushion,' 2 " 10, " .«, " 'tension,' 73 

" 17, " ss, " 'fissure,' 13 " 18, " ssi, " 'passion,' 82 

» 19, •' t, " 'negotiate,'..... 40 " 20, " 11, " 'action,' -1K3G 

" 21," x, " 'sexual,' 5 " 22,-' mi, " fluxion,' 21 

The figures after the sample words represent the number of words in the sev- 
eral classes. Two additional facts need to be noted in order to show how far 
the present English orthography has wandered from the primary law on which 
alphabetic writing is founded. The first is, that all the above letters and com- 
binations of letters are besides overworked in representing other sounds. The 
second fact to be kept in mind is, that lexicographers, in order to indicate the 
pronunciation of this class of words, usually spell them with other letters, because 
the historic orthography is beyond the help of diacritic marks. This deformity 
in the method of writing English arises from its scant supply of voice-signs. 
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The language sorely needs an enlarged alphabetic wardrobe. In a cosmopolitan 
aspect the present dress of English speech is as ridiculous as we should appear 
in the costume of our ancestors. 

If we compare the heterogeneous methods of writing this sibilant in English 
with the modes of writing analogous sounds in other tongues, the deficiency of 
our alphabetic resources becomes equally manifest. In the earliest attempts 
to indicate sound by symbols, it is not probable that the sibilants were distin- 
guished from each other in representation. In the ancient Hebrew alphabet there 
is no character for zayin or samekh. But in the time of the Hebrew judges there 
was a palpable distinction between Jv>3tf and fl/Sp, which is registered in the 
national literature by different characters. In Syriac, semlcaih always takes the 
place of the Hebrew sin in cognate words ; and the Chaldaic generally uses 
samekh. In Arabic and in those languages which use Arabic letters, as in 
Turkish, modern Persian, Afghan Virdu, the two surd sibilants are distinguished 
from each other by diacritic points. In Sanskrit, three sibilants are represented 
by appropriate characters. The laws of euphonic change prove that each repre- 
sents an elementary surd sound. In old Bactrian,not only arc two surd sibilants 
represented by characters, but their sonant mates also, which are wanting in 
Sanskrit, have their symbols. There is, moreover, an Avestan character which 
Spiegel calls i'tberzahUy, or "supernumerary." The modern languages of India 
which use some modification of the Devanagari characters, as Assam! and Hindi, 
follow the custom of ancient Sanskrit. Guzurati, the mercantile language of 
western India, however, recognizes but two sibilants which arc expressed by 
separate symbols. 

The Tamil, which belongs to the agglutinative class of languages, and is spoken 
by about fifteen millions of Dravidian ancestry, recognizes but one sibilant ; but 
the Telugii, the Canarese, the Malayalam, and the Tulu imitate Sanskrit usage 
and have symbols for three sibilants. The notation of Barmis (or Burmese) is 
strictly phonetic, but the symbols for the surd palatal sibilant arc digraphic. 

In ancient Latin, the palatal sibilant was not recognized and hence had no 
symbol. In Spanish, the process of assibilation has never created a demand for 
another sibilant character to denote it. In Italian, the old Latin s before soft 
vowels became palatal, and the digraph sc is used to express this sound. In 
Portuguese, this sound is represented by x; in Wallachian, also, by a special 
character. The old Latin c (hard) became sibilant in French and Provencal and 
the digraph ch was appropriated to represent it. 

Neither ancient nor modern Greek contains this sound. Fortunately, a charac- 
ter to represent it was borrowed by the inventor of the Glagolitza for the use of the 
people then inhabiting Illyria, Dalmatia, and Bulgaria. Thence it was incor- 
porated into the Kyrilitza, the Russian alphabet, and into the alphabets of all 
those nations which are affiliated with the Greek Church. 

There is no reason to believe that the sound occurred in either ancient Gothic 
or early Anglo-Saxon. In German it is frequent, and its proper symbol is sell, 
which is never ambiguous. In classic Welch and Danish the sound does not 
occur. The Irish tongue is singularly deficient in alphabetic symbols. The 
language may be said to be clothed in worn-out shreds of letters. Two surd 
sibilants occur and they divide one letter between them. In Swedish the surd 
palatal sibilant is indicated by stj, sj, and slcj in all positious, and by sk before 
soft vowels : as, skjorta ' a shirt,' skepp 'aship.' This is the largest number of 
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symbols I have noticed in any European language to denote a simple sound ; but 
there is here no ambiguity ; the notation is simple in comparison with ihe protean 
variations of English writing. A simple symbol to denote this sound in English 
is extremely desirable. Its use would save in the aggregate a vast amount of 
mechanical labor in writing. It would simplify orthography. It would tend to 
unify pronunciation. It would diminish the labor of teachers and pupils and at 
the same time increase knowledge. It would reduce the cost of printing at least 
one per cent., saving the cost of one volume in every one hundred, and the cost 
of one entire edition of a daily paper in every one hundred days. Accuracy of 
alphabetic notation measures the progress of civilization. The recovery of a 
symbol equivalent in value to that which was lost from the Phoenician alphabet 
would wipe away the deserved reproach of English and American scholars, and 
register the advent of a new era. 

Accuracy in the use of other instruments portends the possibility of improve- 
ment in linguistic implements. But it must not be forgotten that great principles 
of acknowledged worth often mature but slowly. 

The restoration of the old long s to our alphabet to represent this sound would 
answer the necessities of English speech. But most of the Homanic languages 
need another letter for the same purpose, though not so imperatively as English. 
Perhaps therefore f would be preferable to f. The French now employ cli, the 
Italians sc, and the Germans sch. There is room in all for economical improve- 
ment. The letter c either alone or in combination stands in a majority of the 
classes of English words which contain this sound. If f were adopted in 
English the above sample words would take the following forms : ( 1 ) ' associate,' 
(2) 'ocan,' (3) 'macine,' (4) 'truncon,' (5) ' falcon,' etc. 

Possibly a more critical analysis of sound and improved articulation may find 
profitable use in the future for both these symbols in English. 

In that case the c with cedilla would be the proper symbol for the cerebral or 
tongue-face sibilant, and the old long s, modified a little in its printed form to 
distinguish it from f, would denote with admirable precision the more strictly 
palatal sound : as in 'seffon,' ' miffon,' ' equafon.' 

Professor D. S. Martin, of Rutgers Female College, New York, 
read a paper on "The Relation of Philological Accuracy to Scien- 
tific Nomenclature." 

The paper began by pointing out the fact that the language of science, in its 
nomenclature alone, is already a great department of human speech, deserving of 
much attention. The field, too, is widening from day to day ; and this elaborate 
svstem of naming must go on until it has comprehended every living organism of 
the lands and the seas, and all that have left their remains in the rocks of every 
preceding age. The scientific requirements in the formation of these thousands 
of names are two : faithfulness and accuracy in descriptive character. But has 
not philology also a claim to be heard % Must not some corresponding regard 
be paid to linguistic accuracy t This question is a grave one, and should receive 
attention from students both of language and of science. There are tendencies 
at work, which, if allowed to operate unchecked, will ruin the character of 
scientific nomenclature. 

The author then proceeded to sketch the general principles of nomenclature, 
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explaining the theoretical mode of forming the "monomial" names of chemistry 
and mineralogy, and the " binomial " names of natural history, illustrating the 
method by numerous examples. The fact was then pointed out, that no modern 
and spoken language could serve the purposes of science, for two great reasons, 
viz. : that the scientific names demand a fixity and precision in the use of words, 
which cannot be obtained in the changing usages of a living tongue; and also, 
that the names need to be cosmopolitan, and, like science and nature, to know 
no bounds of nation or race. By common consent, therefore, the great classical 
languages have been chosen as the basis of nomenclature. 

Turning from the ideal system, and the partial modifications imposed upon 
it by necessity and by legitimate usage, there remain to be considered, as the 
particular point in view, the improper and perverted applications that have 
intruded themselves into the language of science. 

These may be classed under three main heads, viz. : — 
I. Hybrid and barbarous compounds. 

it. Awkward and ambiguous compounds. 

in. Names regularly formed, but incorrectly spelled, so as to obscure the real 
sense or derivation. 

I. The consideration of hybrid and barbarous compounds resolves itself at 
once into two parts: (a) as to voces hybridae between Latin and Greek; and 
(b) as to compounding either of these with other languages. 

a. Words formed parily of Latin and partly of Greek roots should be ruled 
out as inadmissible. In some rare instances, such words may be apt and even 
euphonious ; but, if once allowed, there is no limit to their introduction, and 
science would ere long be overrun with them. Several cases were referred to, 
among recently described genera of fossil quadrupeds from the Tertiary beds of 
Wyoming Territory. In these instance*, the usual skill and judgment of the 
eminent and accomplished describer had been overborne by the immense amount 
of material requiring to be treated at his hands. In this embarras de richesse, 
most of the designations were singularly apt and accurate; but exception must 
be taken to Trogosus, Palueosyops, and jificrosus, as hybrid names* requiring 
modification. 

b. In respect to the union of classical roots with those of other languages, it 
is perhaps unwise to lay down a rigid rule; though all such names are hazardous, 
and rarely to be allowed. Among admissible instances of this kind, were cited 
the genera Sit:atkerium and Bramatherium for great quadrupeds of the fossil fauna 
of India, and the genus Indigo/era among plants, where the familiarity of the 
name ' indigo ' may render this word legitimate for the plant that produces it. 

But, on the other hand, there is a tendency to mingle classical roots with all 
sorts of modern words in a manner simply barbarous. Such an example is 
found in Agassizocrinus, a most dubious honor to the great naturalist, and only fit 
to be banished from our lists. But the worst outrage on propriety has lately 
appeared in one of our geological reports, in naming a fossil shell of the genus 
Spiri/er, Spirifer Rocky -montani ! ! If such barbarisms as this are to be tolerated, 
the great vocabulary of science will soon become a hideous jargon, no more 
entitled to respect than "pigeon English," or the trade-language of the Chinook 
Indians. 

*>Sl(3 l with rpuywr, !raAalbs-w^(, OJld fiiicpof. 

5 
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Nor can such monstrosities be prevented, save by so emphatic a protest on 
the part of scholars, that their retention shall be made and felt to be disgraceful. 
A sentiment must be developed among scientists that shall consign such names 
to just oblivion, and forfeit, in every instance, the eagerly-sought claim of 
priority. Thus only can care be enforced, and ignorance rebuked.* 

Proper names from other than classical languages cannot with reason bo 
objected to, for either genera or species. They arc very largely employed ; 
and so long as they are not united with Latin or Greek roots in the same word, 
they serve a convenient purpose with no impropriety. Thus when Dr. Harris 
named species of New England butterflies, of the genus He<per!a, after celebrated 
chiefs of the Massachusetts Indians — as Hesperia Sassacus, H. 3/etacomel, etc. — ■ 
or when native names are Latinized as designations for genera or species of plants 
— as Vanilla and Cocos, Cedrus Deodara and Mirabilis Jalapa — no serious objection 
can arise. 

II. The second main head, of awkward and ambiguous names, is of less 
importance and frequency. Two or three, examples may serve to illustrate this 
evil, which can generally he remedied with little difficulty, by the exercise of a 
moderate amount of taste or skill. One case may be cited from chemistry, where 
the prefix per is used before 'iodic acid,' ihe result being apparently 'periodic 
acid'! Here all that is requisite is a hyphen. The other instances are both 
genera of echinodcrins, one the absurd and misleading name Ewjasttr, from the 
attempted union of ebye (exclamation) and aart/p; the other from die (numeral) 
and ciari/p, in which Disaster was the unavoidable result! To mend matters, 
however, some unwise counsellor altered the i to y, and the changeling appeared 
as Dgsaster, with its etymology apparently quite remote. Either of these names 
could easily be modified into a respectable form, as any Greek scholar will readily 
see. 

in. The third class is that of names neither barbarous nor defective in 
construction, but spelled in a manner which obscures their true origin and 
meaning. The difficulty here arises mainly from two sources: (1) a mistaken 
idea of simplifying the words and abridging them; and (2) especially from the 
fallacious "English pronunciation " of Latin and Greek, whereby our vowels 
are made to do duty for sounds that are wholly different in the original. 

The most marked instances of this defective spelling arc found in the repre- 
sentation of classical diphthongs by English long vowels. Thus in geology, the 
adjective rfevdc enters into several generic and family names, as Deinotherium, 
Deinosauria, etc. ; and these words, in many good works, are spelled with our 
long t, which never had that force in the original language, and should not bo 
used to represent it. A like case is that of the genus of fossil reptiles termed 
Liodun (7.t~wc-b&ovc), and also the periods named Miocene and Pliocene; which 

» Professor Baldcman remarked, at the close of the paper, upon the extraordinary law- 
lessness that some naturalists had indulged in as to forming names. He referred especially 
to the fact that the so-called " tom-cocl " had been actually described as Gadus lomcodus— 
a name which some had supposed to be of Indian origin. Perhaps a yet more extreme 
case, if possible, was that of Mr. Say's genus of beetles, Oblesxm—a name that arose from 
the fact that, when the first specimen of the new genus was brought iu to him, Mr. Say, 
in his enthusiasm, greeted it with the exclamation, "Oh, bless us'' II 
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are apt to be mispronounced ' Mceocene,' etc., by students who come to study 
geology after bcimj trained in a better system of classical pronunciation. 

It is a matter of surprise and regret that one of the ablest and mo-t cultured 
of American scientists should have made the printed assertion that the ai of the 
Greeks always becomes e in English ! This has occurred in a few thoroughly 
naturalized words, as ' Egypt,' ' ether,' etc. ; but the working of the rule thus 
stated can best be judged by its application a few pages away in the same work 
of the same author. The great division comprising the Tertiary and recent 
rocks, is known as the Caenozoic Age (k:uv6q-^utj) ; but in this volume, accord 
ing to the above dictum, it is spelled Cenozoic, totally obscuring the whole 
derivation, and referring the word apparently to /cn><Sc! One such example is 
surely enough: "ex pede Herculem." 

Various other points might be dwelt upon, but in such a paper only the most 
prominent ones couhl be even referred to, and the discussion must be of necessity 
very defective. The subject has received very little consideration, while it cer- 
tainly claims a great deal. Professor Dana, in his "Mineralogy" (1868), lays 
down an excellent series of rules for nomenclature in that department, and 
justly rejects all hybrid and blundering names from the claim of priority. Only 
let such principles be extended into the other fields of science, and let men of 
culture unite to uphold and enforce them, and we may hope for better things. 
Meanwhile, it may be well that less should be said about the uselessness of "dead 
languages" in comparison with science, and that those who desire permanent 
fame iu the latter, should inform themselves a little more in rela:ion to the former. 

Professor "W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
Chairman of the Committee appointed in 1875 to take into consid- 
eration the whole matter of the Reform of English Spelling, pre- 
sented the Report of the Committee as follows: 

1 . The true and sole office of alphabetic writing is, faithfully and intelligibly 
to represent spoken speech. So-called " historical " orthography is only a conces- 
sion to the weakness of prejudice. 

2. The ideal of an alphabet is that every sound should have its own unvarying 
sign, and every sign its own unvarying sound. 

3. An alphabet intended for use by a vast community need not attempt an 
exhaustive analysis of the elements of utterance, and a representation of the 
nicest varieties of articulation; it may well leave room for the unavoidable play 
of individual and local pronunciation. 

4. An ideal alphabet would seek to adopt for its characters forms which should 
suggest the sounds signified, and of which the resemblances should in some 
measure represent the similarities of the sounds. But for general practical use, 
there is no advantage in a system which aims to depict in detail the physical 
processes of utterance. 

5. No language has ever had, or is likely to have, a perfect alphabet ; and, in 
changing and amending the mode of writing of a langu.nge already long written, 
regard must necessarily be had to what is practically possible quite as much as 
to what is inherently desirable. 

6. To prepare the way for such a change, the first step is to break down, by 
the combined influence of enlightened, scholars and of practical educators, the 
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immense and stubborn prejudice which regards the established modes of spelling 
almost as constituting the language, as having a sacred character, as in themselves 
preferable to others. All agitation and all definite proposals of reform are to be 
welcomed so far as they work in this direction. 

7. An altered orthography will be unavoidably offensive to those who are first 
called upon to use it; but any sensible and consistent new system will rapidly 
win the hearty preference of the mass of writers. 

8. The Roman alphabet is so widely and firmly established in use among the 
leading civilized nations that it cannot be displaced : in adapting it to improved 
use for English, the efforts of scholars should be directed toward its use with 
uniformity and in conformity with other nations. 

On motion, the report of the Committee was accepted. 
At the request of the Executive Committee, Mr. E. Jones, of 
Liverpool, England, addressed the Association on the same subject. 
On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Reform of English Spelling be continued 
for one year, with Professor F. A. March as Chairman. 

Frofessor W. C. Sawyer, of Lawrence University, Appleton, 
"Wis., read a paper on " The Alphabet, as a Means to an End." 

The paper discussed the origin, character, and importance of the alphabet, and 
placed its importance very high on account of its effect upon literature and edu- 
cation, but ranked its character very low on account of, first, its being inadequate 
to represent the sounds of several languages, and the consequent difficulty of 
teaching the orthoepy of foreign languages; second, its inadequacy to the repre- 
sentation of all the English sounds ; third, its consequent but excessive multipli- 
cation of the uses of the same letter, completely unsettling the powers of the 
alphabet; fourth, the great variety of ways of expressing the same sound, 
amounting in one case to twenty two; and fifth, its entire want of system as 
well as significance. The alphabet might be creditable to Shem, but it does not 
answer our purposes, and it is a disgrace to our civilization to continue our 
patronage of it. It is the gift of barbarism to civilization, and in adapting it to 
our wants we have made it ten-fold more barbarous than before. 

Mr. James "W. Shearer, of Liberty Corner, N. J., read the last 
paper of the morning, on " Phonetic Reform." 

Isaac Pitman's system of phonography, published first in 1837, showed the 
evident advantages of phonetic representation in printing our language. Since 
that time, the sentiment favorable to reform in English orthography has gradually 
made progress in both England and America. The phonotypic proposal of Mr. 
Pitman failed to meet with the public favor which was anticipated, not because 
of lack of beauty or perfection, but because the public mind was not yet prepared 
for it. More rapid progress has been made of late. Simultaneous action tend- 
ing in this direction has been taken in different quarters by teachers, philanthro- 
pists, publishers, and philologists. The stereotyped objection, thatspelling reform 
would seriously interfere with the philological study of our language, has been 
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removed by the concurrent testimony to the contrary of leading philologists here 
and in England. Recently the name of Max Mtiller has been added to those of 
Whitney, March, Hadley, and Trumbull declaring such reform desirable, and the 
National Teachers' Association, as well as this body, is already seriously consid- 
ering the question of phonetic reform. 

Is such a reform practicable? A writer in "The Galaxy" of July declares 
that it is not possible, even if desirable and tolerable. He forgets that langunge 
is a growth, not governed by fixed laws like those of the Medes and Persians, 
but influenced in its growth and development by various causes. Public senti- 
ment and usage are omnipotent in determining the fluctuations of a language, 
and whatever is generally adopted becomes part of a language. However 
improbable certain changes may seem, it assumes the appearance of arrogance to 
declare them impossible. 

Nor must we fall into the opposite error that authority, however eminent, is 
omnipotent in language. It is one of the causes operating on its growth, and as 
such its influence' must neither be overlooked nor overestimated. The great 
factor in spelling reform is public sentiment, and the true method of gaining it is 
that which moulds and guides this factor. Phonetic representation furnishes the 
key to the reform, and such a conformity of printed with spoken language as 
unites fully the advantages of both ear and eye in learning the language, is the 
end to be attained. The anomalies of our language are so great that any sudden 
change to a purely phonetic print would so materially change the appearance of 
the printed page as to seriously interfere with the ability to rend the new print. 
A preparation is needed before such advance can be made. This preparation is 
the instilling of phonetic principles in such a way as to overcome prejudices 
which are deep-rooted and ofttimes more firmly fixed in proportion to the weak- 
ness or ignorance of the mind. To prepare the way for this reform, extremes 
are to be avoided, prejudices soothed, settled ideas recognized, and public 
sentiment satisfied by such an application of phonetics to the language, as teach- 
ing its principles without seriously interfering with the present appearance of 
words. Language appeals primarily to the ear, but since only five words in our 
language are spelled as they are pronounced, the eye is the organ now chiefly 
used in learning to read. Phonetic principles bring the ear to the aid of the eye. 
and make both prominent organs in instruction. By such an application of 
phonetics to the alphabet and to the language, its beauty and importance will 
soon be perceived, and the phonetic idea imbibed as a part of mental conviction 
will soon show itself in modes of thought, and work out in language itself the 
solution of the problem under the guidance of authority and associations such 
as this. 

The difficulties in the way of this reform are partly theoretical and partly 
practical. The theoretical difficulties lie chiefly in the disagreement even among 
leading scholars as to the proper pronunciation of words. Most words have now 
a fixed orthography, whilst differences exist in their pronunciation in different 
sections. Should a purely phonetic print be at once introduced, there is great 
danger that these differences would soon lead to dialects differing more than 
those of the ancient Greek. The true plan seems to be to accept the fact that 
our language is anomalous, and that the assistance needed to guide to a correct 
pronunciation must be simple and phonetic without interfering with present 
orthography. 
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The cooperation of the National Teachers' Association furnishes the field for 
the practical application of these principles in the school-room. Encourage nil 
teachers to teach phonetically by the use of phonetic notation, or adaptation 
which preserves present orthography. Let this be supported by dictionaries and 
pronouncing-books printed in the same way. Thus in a generation or two 
prejudice will be overcome, and the public mind will learn to love phonetics, 
favor spelling reform, and under suitable guidance work out for itself tho 
minutiae of the problem. 

A recess was then taken till 3 o'clock. 

Afternoon Session. 

Mr. T. C. Murray, Secretary pro tempore, announced the election 
of new members : 

Mr. C. Osborne Ward, 486 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Professor Howard 
Osgood, Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Auditors of the Treasurer's Report reported that they found 
it correct; and it was, on motion, accepted. 

The Committee on the place and the time of the next meeting 
recommended that the next meeting be held at Baltimore, Md., on 
Tuesday, July 10th, 1877. 

On motion, the report of the Committee was accepted, and the 
recommendation therein contained was adopted. 

An invitation from the Mayor and Aldermen of Greenville, 
S. C, asking the Association to hold its next annual session at 
that place, having been referred to that Committee, the Committee 
recommended the passage of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we appreciate highly the kindness and courtesy of the Mayor 
and Aldermen of the city of Greenville, S. C, in inviting the Association to 
hold its next annual meeting in that place, and regret that the distance of 
Greenville from the residences of the large majority of our members, presents a 
serious obstacle to our acceptance of the invitation. 

Resolved, That we express to the Mayor and Aldermen of Greenville, S. U., 
our sincere thanks for their attention, and our gratification at the interest thus 
manifested in the progress of philological scieuce. 

On motion, the resolutions were adopted. 

The Committee to nominate officers for the next year presented 
nominations as follow: 

For President — Professor S. S. ILihleman (University of Pennsylvania), Chick- 
ies, Penn. 

For Vice-Presidnits — Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. ; Professor J. B. Sewall, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
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For Secretary and Curator — Professor Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

For Treasurer — Mr. Charles J. Buckingham, Poughkeepsic, N. Y. 

For additional members of the Executive Committee — 

Professor Fi.sk 1*. Brewer, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

Professor Albert Ilarkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Professor \V. G. lliihardson, Central University, Richmond, Ky. 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Conn. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

The report was accepted, and the persons therein named were 
declared elected to the offices to which they were respectively 
nominated. 

Dr. J. B. Bittinger, of Sewickly, Pa., read the first paper of the 
afternoon, on " What Shakespeare Knew of Horsemanship — a 
New Reading of Macbeth I. 7." 

" I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, bnt only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erlcnps itself 
And falls on the other." 

This is the current text — it can hardly be called *' the received." It has been 
amended from Hanmcr's time to the present, each succeeding commentator or 
critic discrediting his predecessor's suggestions. The text as amended presents 
the following aspect : 

" I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which [oft] o'erleaps itself [its sell, its seat], 

And falls on the other [side, horse, the rider, the earth, theory, the bank]. " 

These diverse and conflicting leadings show the stress under which the com- 
mentators have lain. Of course it is the sense of the passage that is sought 
after. If Macbeth stopt with 'other' because he was done, or if he stopt because 
of the change of scene, what did he mean t or, what would he have said, if Lady 
Macbeth had not broken off his sentence? The amended text shows what, 
according to the critics, he would have said but for the interruption. However, 
accepting any one of the readings, the question still remains : What did Shakes- 
peare mean 1 ■ 

In getting at this, the comments have been as diverse as the readings. All 
the commentators agree that the underlying figure is one of equestrianism; and, 
with the exception of Steevens, Elwin, and Staunton, all agree that the point, 
from which the figure is viewed, is that of a person in the act of mounting, and 
in his eagerness, overleaping the saddle. This is their first mistake and it is fatal. 

What is the idea of the soliloquy 1 It is the conflict between will and desire, 
as it sways to and fro in the mind of the ambitious but irresolute Macbeth — 
ambitious to be king, but without the courage to enact his ambition; 

" Letting ' I dare not ' wait upon ' I would ' ; " 

courageous in thought, but a coward in act. Ambition made oil seem easy, so 
long as he was under the spell of its first suggestion — nay, even practical, when 
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smarting under the chastisement of his wife's tongue; but no sooner is he alone, 
or confronted with the deed, than he whispers : " If we should fail 1 " Irresolution 
was his distinguishing characteristic. It was the essence of his will, so that no 
sooner does his wife take off her hand than he falls from his resolution. " Infirm 
of purpose ! " is her fierce and final verdict of his character. 

Now by what aspect of the figure of equitation shall this vacillation be set 
before us? Is it by the image of one getting on his horse, as the commentators 
explain ; or of one mounted, and urging his steed towards the goal ? The former 
might symbolize a single act of mind, but the case demands a figure that shall 
set forth a double, nay, a complex and conflicting state ol motives. Moreover 
a person mounting clearly would not need any spurs either as instruments of or 
incitements to mounting. But granted that spurs were used by knights for 
stirrups' or stimulants, Macbeth could not have mourned the lack of a spur, 
seeing that, as it was, his "vaulting ambition" carried him beyond the saddle. 

No; Shakespeare's hero is already mounted, and eager for the goal; but he 
and his steed are not of one mind, and, for want of a spur, cannot be brought 
into harmony of action. To set forth the conflict between Macbeth's ambition 
and his irresolution — whether this irresolution sprang from weakness, cowardice, 
or conscience — what so apt as the two-fold image of an eager horseman on a 
balking horse, the spurless rider leaning forward (vaulting) on his laggard 
steed ? This was the poet's metaphor. The age of chivalry was not yet past. 
Horsemanship was as common in Old England as husbandry, and Shakespeare 
knew it iu all its details. His plays are filled with feats of equestrianism, and 
this figure, besides being most apposite, was right at hand. 

" Pity like a new-born babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air," 

had just ridden across his pictured page, and in continuation of and consonance 
with this imagery, Macbeth sighs forth his repining : 

" I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition." 

Manifestly we have here a figure of equitation. 'Intent' is the steed, 'Ambi- 
tion ' is the rider. The rider has no spur to prick on his halting steed, while he 
himself is urged forward by strong desires. Rising in his stirrups, and [Anijlice\ 
bending over ('vaulting'), he overleaps himself. 

The goal of Macbeth's ' intent ' is the assassination ; the goal of his ' ambition ' 
is the throne. Macbeth must be a murderer before he can be a monarch. If 
the intent to murder halts, the desire to mount the throne will be futile. All 
this Macbeth knows and feels. He does not repine at any lack of ambition ; 
that is in full force and action ; it is o'erwrought : but over his purpose he 
mourns — that is infirm; over his courage — that needs "screwing to the 
sticking-place " ; and so, like an eager rider on a sluggish steed, he o'erleaps 
himself, and 'falls on the withers,' and so Shakespeare wrote. The conse- 
quence is not a catastrophe, it is even beneath the dignity of a failure — it is a 
Jiasco, and this shade of thought is brought out by substituting ' withers ' for 
'other'. So long as he had not the courage to commit murder, "the hope 
wherein he dressed himself was drunk " and nothing but a maudlin ambition. 
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This reading seems to mc to meet all the demands of the passage. ' Withers' 
calls for no explanation, it explains itself. Whether copied by eye or ear, it was 
easy to mistake in sound or appearance ' other ' for ' withers.' This reading 
dispenses with the many and conflicting readings suggested. It calls for no 
subsidiary adjustments of the text. It charges Shakespeare with no mixed, 
double, confused, or imperfect metaphors. It leaves his rhetoric and imagination 
unsuspecr, brings the whole passage into harmony with itself, with the rest of the 
soliloquy, and with the character of Macbeth — too ambitious to be innocent in 
thought, too cowardly to be gniTty in deed. His imngination sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of conscience, he is vacillating in purpose, irresolute in action, and 
querulous in speech. Thus he spake to himself, and so would I read: 

" I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambiiion, which o'erleaps itself 
And falls on the withers." 

Professor Fisk P. Brewer, of the University of South Carolina, 
Columbia. S. C, read a paper on "Section 262 of Demosthenes' 
Dc Corona." 

The author proposed the following translation for the passage under consid- 
eration : 

" Having hired thyself to those actors, Simylos and Sokrates, nicknamed the 
'heavy groaners,' thou didst exhibit as a third-part actor, [thus] collecting figs 
and grapes and olives, just as a fruit-peddler, from other people's fields, receiving 
from these [employers of thine] more than [was received] from the exhibitions 
in which ye exhibited at the peril of your lives." 

Professor C. II. Toy, of the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Greenville, S. C, read a paper on " Hebrew Etymology." 

The object of this paper is to state the present position of Hebrew verbal 
etymology, especially the etymology of firm stems. The first step is to reduce 
triliterals to biliterals. It is commonly assumed, but is not absolutely proved, 
that the reduplicated and concave stems may be brought to the biliteral form ; 
the special considerations in their case are here left out of view, and the treat- 
ment of stems in general is discussed. The search for primitive stems must be 
guided by certain general principles : (1 ) the original Shemitic form and mean- 
ing of a stem must be determined; (2) the laws of letter-interchange between 
Hebrew and other Shemitic dialects and within the bounds of Hebrew itself 
must be fixed; (3) there must be wide and careful comparison of the triliteral 
steins, in connection with the two processes above mentioned. 

Three methods of stein analysis have been attempted : ( 1 ) that based on the 
hypothesis of stems formed by composition of biliteral roots ; this method is so 
cumbrous and violent, and its results so arbitrary, that it is not entitled to be 
called scientific ; (2) the method of reduplication adopted by R. Meier, which 
also is quite arbitrary, and has been generally rejected by scholars; (3) the 
method by affixes, which lias been resorted to by the more careful modern inves- 
tigators. But even in these last attempts there is wide diversity and great 

G 
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uncertainty in the results reached ; there is little more than feeling after right 
methods. Much has been accomplished in the way of discarding unscientific 
processes, hut from the almost complete formal identity of the various Shcmitic 
dialects, a science of Shcmitic or Hebrew etymology cannot exist till much more 
thorough etymological investigations have been made in each of these dialects. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Perm., 
read a paper entitled " Remarks on No. cccxxvin. of the Codex 
Diplomaticus Anglo-Saxonum." 

This document is a letter to King Edward the elder, giving the history of a 
title to five hides of land at Fonthill. Its difficulty and importance to the student 
of Anglo-Saxon law are such that Professor Henry Adams, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who is printing some studies on the Anglo-Saxon laws, thought it worth 
while to obtain a photograph of the original manuscript, which is in the archives 
of the church at Canterbury. The photograph was shown to the Association, 
and an account of its history and contents was given, with some remarks on the 
handwriting, the spelling, and the grammatical forms. The words found in it, 
which do not appear in the dictionaries, were also mentioned and explained. 

Professor Frederick Stengel, of the School of Mines of Columbia 
College, New York, read a paper on '■ The Historical Formation of 
the French Language." 

When Greeks from Phocis founded Massilia abont COO B. C, the south coast 
of Gaul was occupied by Iberians west from the Rhone to the Pyrenees, by 
Ligurians in the present Piedmont, Provence, and Dauphiny, and near the 
mouth of the Rhone, from Montpellicr to Marseilles, by a mixed Iberian-Ligurian 
population. We find Lignrians also in the north-west of Gaul near the river 
Ligcr (Loire). Beam, at the extreme north-east of the Pyrenees, has preserved 
the original Iberian language. In the isle of Corsica there are Iberian descend- 
ants, and the Sard may boast to be of the old Ligurian race, though without 
any trace of its language. 

The Celts invaded Prance from the north-oast in the sixth century before 
Christ. At the end of the fourth century B. C, the Celtic was generally spoken 
in Gaul. 

When Caesar finally subjugated Gaul, in 51 B. C, he found three distinct 
peoples: the Aquitanians in the south, mostly old Iberians; the Belgians in the 
north, a Celtic population mixed with Germans; and the Celts or Gauls in the 
centre. Latin was soon introduced and studied zealously. The Germanic 
invasion in the fifth century caused many changes in the already corrupted 
Latin, chiefly in the way of contraction, shortening, and aspirating. From this 
time to the tenth century, one Romanic langnage was spoken in Prance ; 
Charlemagne recommended that the Gospel should be preached in that lan- 
guage. The people of the south called themselves Romans- l'roveneaux, while 
those of the north took the name of Romans Wallons ; the language of the 
former was called the "hvngue d'oc," and the latter the "langnc d'oil" or 
"langue de oui." This "langue d' oil" became so highly cultivated that 
it decided the common literary language of France, but not without taking 
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numerous forms from the surrounding dialects — the Norman, the Picard, and 
the Burgundian. 

In the sixteenth century, the French language was fixed by corrections and 
rules, and the spoiling was decided by etymology. In 1660, the " Grammairc 
de Port Royal " struck the basis of agreement between writing and pronuncia- 
tion. In 1694 appeared the first dictionary of the Academy. In its third 
edition (1740) thousands of parasitic letters were suppressed without fear of 
effacing the irctymological origin. Of eighteen thousand words, about five 
thousand were modified. In 1856 the profound linguist, Francisque Michel, said 
with bitter mockery: "By the progress the 'argot' makes in the mouth of the 
people and even among the fashionable classes, I do not despair that one day it 
will replace the French, which we are forgetting more and more." 

Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
read a paper on " A Botanico-Philological Problem." 

This was a discussion of the singular theory put forward by Mr. M. Miiller (in 
the second volume of his Lectures on Language) as to the " names for fir, oak, 
and beech;" namely, that the (postulated) change of meaning in Latin fiigus 
and our Imch from 'oak' (Greek (brp/oc), and that in Latin querent from 'fir' 
(O. G. foraha), are somehow a consequence of the supplanting of firs by oaks, 
and of oaks by beeches, which the peatbogs of Denmark show to have taken 
place in that part of Europe. In contravention of this theory, the writer sought 
to show, in the first place, that such a botanical change could not by any possi- 
bility lead to such a linguistic oue ; in the second place, that the kind and degree 
of accordance between the botanical and the linguistic facts was not what the 
theory demands, and that there is uo practicable method of reconciling their dis- 
crepancies ; and, in the third place, that in the regions where the changes of 
meaning had taken place there has been no succession of firs, oaks, and beeches, 
crowding out and supplanting one another : this last fact, if Mr. Miiller continues 
inaccessible to ocular proof, is demonstrable to him as linguist by the presence 
in all the languages concerned of words for ' fir ' and for ' oak ' beside those for 
' beech.' The theory proposed lacks even the tolerable semblance of a foundation. 
The doubtful and apologetic way in which it was originally put forward does not 
relieve its author of responsibility for it — especially, as he lias repeated it in 
edition after edition of his work, though its fallacies were exposed a dozen years 
ago ; and as he now, in the fourth volume of his Chips, returns to and insists on 
it, and makes a vain show of answering the objections with which it has been 
refuted. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn., read 
a paper on " What Acts are to be Attributed to the ' Faculty of 
Speech,' and how far are they Instinctive ? " 

The acts of man in speech are not instinctive as being performed without 
movement of the will. Few acts of the lower orders of animals appear to be so. 
Birds build by instinct ; but each straw is picked and placed after the manner 
of choice. Acts of man are called instinctive when they arc prompted by an 
impulse prior to reasoning, definite and powerful enough to produce the acts in 
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all normal beings under normal conditions, and to modify the acts of normal 
beings in abnormal conditions. Man is fitted up with controllable impulses 
which guide his acts when reason is inactive, as it is in most men most of this 
time. 

A particular conception is taken to be the sign of a complex conception or of 
an external object, so as to take its place in thinking. These primary signs are 
necessary to reasoning. The impulse to make them docs not depend on expe- 
rience of their value, but is instinctive. It acts, however, on a free agent, who 
chooses his primary sign on grounds of reason, or the laws of association, or the 
suggestion of language. 

Hardly any free act is earlier than the use of the natural cries as vocal 
gestures to obtain satisfaction of wants. A little later, at the jabber age, chil- 
dren are instinctively moved to exercise and train the organs of articulation. 
They exhibit a constitutional predisposition to the complicated muscular habits 
used in articulation, so that the use of the vocal organs is learned with case and 
certainty like the use of the eye. 

A connection is established between the conceptions of the sounds and the 
nerves of the speech organs such that we will to produce the sounds, and not to 
move the separate muscles. Persons who have no conceptions of sound can not 
speak in the same way as other men. They are guided by the feeling of the 
muscles, which is a very imperfect and often painful guide. Deaf-mutes are thus 
prevented from exercising the complete acts of the faculty of speech. 

In acquiring speech from tradition the vocal sound is learned first, for the 
most part, and artificially associated with a primary sign, or the object for 
which it stands. As to originating words it is agreed that an instinctive 
connection is established between certain strong emotions and the vocal organs, 
producing laughter, groans, and the like; but it is usual to distinguish these 
from other states of mind, and especially to deny any connection between the 
intellect and the voice. It may however be said that conceptions of these emo- 
tions act instinctively on the vocal organs ; and, further, that the distinction is 
based on no real separation : the intellect, the sensibilities, and the will, act 
together, especially in the young and unreflectivc mind. Perception of food, 
the joy of appetite, the desire of food, and the demand for it, are all mingled in 
such a mind, and the. vocal gesture which expresses this state belongs to one as 
much as the other, and may be the root of a name for the food, or the desire, 
or the act. Comparatively unnoticed emotions naturally prompting utterance 
accompany many intellectual states. 

The desire to communicate seems to be instinctive. Man hears himself talk, 
and is society to himself. He muses, and accompanies his silent thought with 
conceptions of words, or even audible utterances, musical or other, talking for 
himself. 

When the faculty of speech has selected a primary sign of an object and a 
secondary vocal sign, and has so associated them that the sound goes with the 
thought without effort, and has established the muscular habits necessary to 
unreflectivc articulation of the sound, a word is born. Children often mak3 and 
use words for a long time without any one else ever using them, or even under- 
standing them ; and so do philosophers. 

No additional action of the faculty of speech is necessary to give the word 
standing as a member of a national language : only the same action repeated by 
a number of persons. 
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Does the repetition of the same acts in the production of each of the words in a 
language account for the language ? The laws of thought and voice lead to the 
arrangement of words into sentences, and into compounds. There is instinctive 
guidance of the faculty of speech, which produces harmonies and unities never 
invented or intended among the words ; a guidance to be explained from the 
laws of reason, and from the relations of the objects and choices of the faculty 
of speech. 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., read a paper, 
on " Names of the Sun and of Water, in some American 
Languages." 

In the mythology of northern nations the Sun is the giver of light and warmth, 
the producer and vivifier : with the Moon are associated darkness, cold, and the 
destructive agencies of water. The Algonkin name for the sun is related to verbs 
signifying to warm, to ripen, to complete or perfect, to produce. The Indians of 
Canada, the Lake region, and the Atlantic seaboard, seldom had occasion to pray 
for rain. They believed — like the Chaldeans — that Water was "the producing 
mother," but the Water God appeared oftener as a destroyer than as a preserver 
of men. On the sandy plains of the southwest and within the tropics, the Giver 
of Rain was held in higher regard — as the giver and sustainer of life. His office 
and attributes were given to the eldest and greatest and most beneficent of the 
gods. Even when Sun-worship had become the established religion of the empire 
of the Incas, it was the water born Viracocha, " world animating," the cloud 
gatherer, the possessor of the "thunder vase," — and not the Sun — who was 
invoked as "lord and master of the whole world." 

In some Central American languages we find resemblances or coincidences 
that cannot be regarded as accidental, between names of the Sun and Water. 
For example, in two dialects of Southern Costa Rica, the Bri-bri and Cabecar 
(in Dr. W. M. Gabb's vocabularies), we have: 

Bri-bri, di, water, ditto, sun, (si-wo, moon) 

Cabecar, di-kru, di, di-wo, (toru " ) 

IJ^o, in composition, denotes a round or roundish mass, or lump ; di-ivo is ' round 
water' or 'lump <f water.' The Chorotegan ("Dirian," Squier,) of Nicaragua 
has nimbu ' water' and nimbuyumbu 'sea,' numbu 'sun,' and nimbumbi "devil." In 
the Lenca (Honduras) : quash and uash ' water,' gasi, ijashi, 'sun.' In the Otomi, 
of Mexico, di, he, 'water,' hia-di 'sun.' In the Htiastccan, ija 'water,' aquicha 
(= aqui-ija'!) 'sun.' Further north, similar coincidences are observed in some 
of the Pueblo dialects of Arizona and New Mexico : e. g. Acoma, tsits, zitz, 
'water,' ozutz 'sun'; Isleta, p'a ' water,' p'a-ida ' moon,' but tlor-ida 'rain,' tor-ida 
'sun.' And again in the Witchita (Tawaihash) of the l'awnee group: kitche, 
kitsah, ' water,' Icishaw ' sun.' 

Professor M. W. Humphreys, of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., read the last paper of the session, on "Certain 
Influences of Accent in Latin Iambic Trimeters." 
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On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the American Philological Association ave hereby 
tendered to Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., of the University of the 
City of New York, and to those families who have so hospitably entertained us 
during the session; to the proprietors of the Ashland House for their special 
reduction of prices ; also to the Trustees of the University of the City of New 
York, and those of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, for the use of their 
buildings on the present occasion. 

On motion, the Association adjourned. 
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